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Dorothy was the first to assist Gr 
soon Doctor Sedgwick, the only ma; the 
garrison the girls regarded with ay Was 
bending over her administering som 
which he discovered in his pocket 

She will be all right soon, Major 
Dorothy, you had better be close to } 
she opens her eyes. We might be 1 
highwaymen, and the young lady 
are rather upset.’’ 

(grace was a long time in rallyir 
at last deemed wise to send p, 
forward for the spring wagon, 
party walked their restive 
awaiting its arrival 

Two long hours passed before Perkin 
return with the wagon, and then poor 
was lifted in carefully, with her head - 
and dizzy that she gladly rested jt upon 
Dorothy's shoulder. In due time ali wched 
home in safety, where Grace, after a sound 
berated herself for her folly and 
Shally Dunlap walked about with hi. head 
in the air because the 
snubbed him 

Well, Miss Dorothy, so you rut 
from your friends, do you?”’ 
tenant Butterfield with his 
adapted English draw] 

Yes replied Dorothy calmly 

You doubtless found it the 
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the waters under it, which 
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‘Not if you scoff, dear 
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sphinx A moment later sh« 

‘Well, [have learned something 

‘* Nothing unusual about that, my 
dear. You learn rapidly 

‘*T have discovered something 

“What is it? Have you made 
the important discovery that you 
can command a regiment better 
than you can control the nerves 
of a frail woman?"’ 

‘No, daddy darling, 
learned that long ayo I 
found that Celia Ostend 
dently ordained to be the 
some good man.”’ 

‘And you propose to 
interfere in the fulfillment of 
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By William Cranston Lawton 


jE HAD forgotten, dearest, that summer is so brief. 
W When the new life is throbbing in every blade and leaf, 
P \Vhen birds are pairing lovers, the white bills turn to green, 
\hen brooks run full and gurgling, their flower-hung banks between, 
It seems to us, beloved, summer will always stay ; 
So we forget from year to year; God grant we always may ! 


The first sharp frost has crimsoned the topmost maple leaves ; 
Che hills lie bare and yellow, the corn is stacked in sheaves ; 
Weakened by suns of August the languid rivulet flows ; 
Planning their fall manceuvre we hear the cawing crows; 

Phe chill of change is in the air; we too must flit full soon, 


] S-tween the tear and smile we say— 


How quickly ‘twill be June!”’ 


We could not know, belovéd, that youth would seem so brief; 
I fancied I could shield you from every bitterest grief; 
But life is full of pain and loss, tho’ never of despair ; 
Your rosy face has deepening lines, there's silver in your hair. 
\We shrink not from the touch of change ; we say in eager tone 


How fast our boys are turning men! How tall our girl has grown! 


Phe gravbeards always warned us that mortal life is brief 
Pheir eves were dim, their voices cracked ; their words were past belief 


Childhood had been an endless time ; 


old age—how far away! 


But fast the ties are breaking ; far more are gone than stay 
Whatthen? We fearspo breath of change "Tis Nature's path we fare 


3 \t worst, long rest and dreamless ease ; at best, reunion there 
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Lorena ii sun had not quite disappeared 
Oia : 

taliee bchind the horizon, though the days 

6 {Say no longer extended themselves into 


the long, murmurous twilight of 


sur 1. instead, the evening fell with a 
erta icfiniteness, precursor of the still 
bale? ear to come 

Ont step of the door that led directly 
inte t ving-room of his rambling house 
sat Reuben Granger, an old man, bent with 
ihorious seasons, and not untouched by 
rheumatism. The wrinkles upon his face 


iiny, and curiously intertwined; his 
veather beaten straw hat seemed to supply 
ny testal deficiency indicated by the shirt 
ind his dim eyes” blinked with 
upon the dusty road, along 
ntervals, a belated wagon passed, 
His days of usefulness were not 
he had reached the age when one 
to spend more time looking on 
tI | always been tired at this time of 
twas only of late that fatigue had 
rain numbing effect, which disin 
ito think of the tasks of to-morrow 
to this period of repose rather 
vadays, and after less sturdy labor; 
i vreat deal of the sturdy labor 
lone without him, and there was 
ence, In- even this dispensation, 
in the fall of his knotted hands 

yaze of his faded eyes 


° 


dozen yards beyond him, on the 
leading directly into the living 
t house which joined the other, 
tween two windows (the unton 
i third doorway unused and 
Ip, around whose stone was the 
decades), sat Stephen Granger 
r beaten straw hat shaded cyes 
it still keen, and a network of 
nkles wandered over his tanned 
ed skin. Upon his features, too 
wok of patient tolerance that 1s 
rence, that only the ‘‘ wise years 
ind on his face, as well as his 
rtain lines about the puckered 
far to contradict it If one saw 
of the old men, there was nothing 
the spectacle—that of a weary 
king out upon the highroad from 
er of his own doorway but the 
em both together took on suddenly 
ny air, a sugyestion of sullenness, 
i resolution; they were so precisely 
they sat so near one another on 
of the same long, low buildings, 
emed so unconscious the one of the 


I 


Was Impossible not to believe the 


Isness willful and deliberate \ 
ghted and loose jointed wagon 
Vv but slowly alony the road 
r’ * called out one of its occu 


came nearer 
returned Stepher (jranyver 
pened his mouth te ! ik 
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Her Neighbor’s Landmark 


THE ESTRANGEMENT OF THE TWIN BROTHERS 


By Annie Eliot Trumbull 
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‘Been tradin’?"’ asked Stephen slowly 
“Wal, ves, I have,”’ answered the other, 
with that lingering intonation that seems to 
modify even the most unconditional assent 
‘Got a good bargain? 

‘* Wal, so-so.’ 

** Many folks down to the corner store this 
evenin'?"’ 

“Wal, considerable.’’ 

** Ain't any news?”’ 

‘Not any as I know on.”’ 

Stephen nodded his acceptance of this 
state of things. The other man nodded, too. 
There was a pause. 

*G'long,’’ said the trader, as if he would 
have said it before if he had thought of it 
But the horse had taken but a few steps when 
another voice greeted him ° 

* Howaryer doing to-day, Monroe ?"’ asked 
Reuben Granger 

“Whoa,’’ said Monroe. ‘ Howaryver?”’ 

“ Been up to the Centre ?’' asked Reuben. 

~~ ae? 

* Got some calves in there, T see.’ 

Wal, yes; been doin’ some tradin’.”’ 

Reuben nodded * Ain't any news, as 
I take it?’’ 

None in parti kler.’’ 

Another exchange of nods followed 

(i long,’’ said Monroe, after a short 
silence, during which the calves looked more 
bored than usual gut the shaky wheels had 
made but a few revolutions before the owner 
of the wagon reined in again 

Say he called back, twisting himself 
around and resting his hand on the bar that 
contined the calves ‘They've took down 
the shed back of the meetin’-house Said 
‘twas fallin’ to pieces. Might 'a’ come down 
on the heads of the hosses Goin’ to put up 


anew one Then, as his steed recom 
menced its modest substitute for a. trot 
unseen of the Grangers, he permitted himself 
an undemonstrative chuckle Phey can 
sorter divide that piece of new between 
em, he said to his companion, who had 


been the silent auditor of the conversation 

A moment of indecision on the part. of 
the Grangers yvave him time to make this 
observation, but it was not concluded when 
Reuben’s cracked voice sang out cheerfully, 

Ye don't say! \ slight) contraction 
passed over Stephen S face Much as le 
would have liked to mark the bit of informa 
tion for his own, now it had been appropri 


ated by another he gave no turther sign 
eo 


The noise of the wagon wheels died along 


the road, and still Keuben and Stephen 
Granger sat vazinyg straizht before them at 
the hill which faced them = from the other 
Sick of the wil it thre foot of wt hi thee 
darktrice 4 falling 1 { I i i 
lamp w ted in one-half of tl hie 

i 1a me n iter ther va iflash throu 
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know which one he's talkin’ to But they 


don't They're kinder sensible about that 
They're sensible "bout some things,’’ he 
added tolerantly. ‘' Oh, they was powerful 


fond of each other at first-——twins, y' know 
They was always together, and when each of 
‘em set up housekeepin’, nothin’ would do for 
it but they should jime their houses and live 
side by side they knew enough not to live 
together, seein’ as how, though they was 
twins, their wives wasn't So they took and 
added onto the old homestead, and each of 
‘em took an end 

“Wal, IT can't tell you, T dunno how it 
began—no, it wasn't their wives—it don't 
seem hardly human natur’, but it wasn't 
their wives.’’ The speaker sighed a little 
He was commonly supposed to have gamed 
more experience than felicity through matri 
mony ‘ T've heard it said that it was hoss 
reddish that begun it You see, they used 
to cat together, and Stephen he used to like 
a little hoss- reddish along with his victuals 
in the spring, and Reuben he said ‘twas a 
pizen weed But there! you can never tell; 
they're both of ‘em just as sot as-——as 
CTYSIpe las; and when that’s so, somethin’ or 
other is sure to come I know for a fact 
that Reuben always wanted a= taste of 
molasses in his beans, and Stephen couldn't 
abide anythin’ but) vinegar So, byemby, 
they took to havin’ their meals separate 
You know it ain't in human natur’ to see 
other folks puttin’ things in their mouths, 
that don't taste yvood to yours, and keep 
still about it It ain't in human natur’ 


His companion admitted the truth of this 

most emphatic statement 

Sometimes T think,’’ went on Monroe 
musingly, ‘that if they’d begun by catin 
separate they might have got along, ‘cause 
it's only His saints that the Lord has made 
pleasant tempered enough to stand bein’ 
pestered with three meals a day, unless 
they're busy enough not to have time to 
think about anythin’ but swallerin’ Havin’ 
time most men is kinder pleasant ‘bout their 
food —so long’s it's ready Wal, however 
it was, after they cat separate there was other 
things Phere was the weather Phey had 
always read the weather signs different 
And each of ‘em had that way of speakin’ 
‘bout the weather as if it was a little con 
trivance of his own, and he was the only 
person who could give a hint how ‘twas run, 
or had any natural means of findin’ out if 
‘twas hot, or cold, or middlin’, less he took 
hold and told ‘em It's a powerful tryin 
sort of way, and finally it come so that, if 
Reuben said we was in for a wet spell, 
Stephen’d start right off and begin to mow 
his medde¥ grass, and if Stephen ‘lowed 
there was a sharp thunder shower comin’ up, 
inside of ten minutes Reuben'd yo and get 
his waterin’ pot and water every blamed 
thing he had inthis garden I dunno when 
they stopped speakin’, but that was about 
all there was to it--little things like that 

Then, they didn’t either of ‘om have any 
children; sometimes I've thought af) they 
had, the kids might sort of brought ‘em 
together —they couldn't have keep’ ‘em apart 
without they moved away, and, o' Course, they 
wouldn't either of ‘em vive in to the ether 
enough to move away from the old) farm 
Then their wives died ‘hout a year from 
each other Phey kep kind oo friendly to 
the last, but they couldn't stir there bu 
bands no more naff they was safes it seem 
sometimes is oif husbands and wive vit 
Sorta too Dear ote wnother, whem it cone 
to movin’, to git any kind of a purcha 
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“When Reuben'’s wife died = foll said 
they'd have to git) reconciled, and whe 
Stephen died there didnt ecm anythin 
else for em to deo but f h didn't kn 
er Stephen went up ¢ tr \“ t ! 

fe come from, and brought home a ttle 
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down to Zoar where |] Witt cast from 
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Wal le and Monroe took dow n the end 
of the wagon and persuaded the calves out 
I hye person who was Monroe's companion, 
and the recipient of his confidences, was a 
young woman who was an inmate of his 
house for the present month of September 
Confident and somewhat audacious in her 
conduct of life, Cynthia Gardner had felt 
that this dull September existence lacked a 
motive for energy before it brought her inte 
contact with the Granger twins 


They are so interesting,’ she said to 
Monroe, a day or two later 

“Wal, oT guess they be."’ answered 

Monroe  amtably The quality of being 


interesting did not assume to his vision the 
proportions it had presented to Cynthia 
Gardner's, but he saw no reason to deny its 
existence. Cynthia cast a backward glance 
fromthe wagon as she spoke, and sew 
Reuben slowly and stiffly gathering up dry 
stalks in his garden, while Stephen propped 
up the declining side of a water butt in his 
adjoining domain, one man's back carefully 
turned to the other 

She walked once from the Centre, and 
stopped to talk to the twins ina casual man 
ner But nocareful inadvertence drew them 
at this or any later time when their social 
relations had become firmly established, into 
1 triangular conversation They greeted 
her with cordiality, responding to het 
advances, talked to her with the tolerant and 
humorous shrewdness that lurked in) their 
dim eyes, but it was always one at a time 
If, with disarming nmaiveté, she appealed to 
Stephen, Reuben turned into a graven image; 
and af she chafled with Reuben, Stephen 
became as one who having ecyes seeth not 
and having ears heareth not But she per 
sisted with a zeal which, if not according to 
knowledge, was the result of a firm belief in 
the possibility of a final adjustment of dif 
ferences She did not know what led her 
into such carnestness—a ¢ aprice, of the ling 
ering pathos of two lonely, barren lives 

Monroe watched her proceedings with 
tolerant kindliness It was not his business 
to discourage her He knew what it was to 
be discouraved, and he felt that) there was 
quite enough discouragement going about on 
life without his adding anything to it 


” 


“T tell you they would like to be recon 
Ciled, Mr. Moatres said Cynthia They 
don't know they would like at, but) they 
really would 

Wal, mebbe they would Phey're gittin’ 
to be old) men And when you git along as 
far as that, you don't, perhaps, worry se 
much about bem’ reconciled, but neither 
does it seem as worth while not to There's 
a youl deal that's sort of instructive about 
wittin’ old.’ he ruminated 

It's lonely for them both, TP think and 
Cynthia's voree fell into the ready accents of 
youthful puty 

Phei quarrel’s been kinder comp’ ny 


for ‘em,’ suyyested: Meanres 
“—t's overstayed its time, asserted 
Cyouthia firmly 
Me bobo * answere d Monroe 


The crisis for Cynthia had been looking 
for a crist came, after all, unexpectedly 
She had been for the mail, and, as she drove 
the amenable horse over the homeward road 
she stramed her eyes to read the last page of 
an unusually absorbing letter, for at we 


yon sundown, and the Granger twins again 
ito ther: doorways Phere was a decided 
chillin the air this late afternoon The old 
men, though they were sturdy still, had put 
on ther oats ariel frost tvelitonel threes thre 
corrfortiabele pricey al two wlerve lov 
promised a later hour of warmth and con 
fort Thieur isprect Cr | thieere rmielianne bicly 
than usual Whether it were that the bleak 
f wititer teed por 1 ’ tipo 
t! ! ik! ! ! ib r that tl ' 
t ! not it pool t 
{ | ! t ria t if 1?! } 
tur hicacl tite i t«l yer ' 
* 
bor ' ( t iow not thinking f 
t| io } t teat I} ! 
rm obier Diane i | ! mt t it 
t anit t, anos it prapeer } Ii 
sied i ntl it | t 
Saurl tr ’ { i 
! a i t ! rg i. 
her t Slit thiu 
treated 1! ' t Hi ! 
reut tr r i 
turn ft 1 
1 i i 
’ i ‘ ? i A 4 
' ( “ms 
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cakes: ah gsr fv cadbableatt ees rE: 


is restored 
i life there 
tr the first time in her 
f Reuben and Stephen 
ly upon a commen 
them had stretched out 
portege brane ancl that two voice 
ely the ime anxiously maurring 
were ’ iniy 
hurt? 
1 solemn moment, but Cynthia 
(,ardner wa of the tuff that) recognizes 
opportunity She lanl a hand Upon ea h 
rugved arm and steadied herself between 
therm she perceived that they trembled 
under her touch, and she felt that the imstant 
in which they stood sick by side was 
dramate 
I chee lare twas too bad said Reuben 
Pwas too bad ud Stephen 
Is the horse all right? wsked Cynthia 
i he leaned upon them 
ohony Allen got him said 


vd Reuben 
inal hhe 


ither 
Thi 
vothoua fe 
the frames cf the 
pest) tonne ony it they 
Mo de teeters om cv cablocout 
which children = thes } plaved ane 
through which is bern they hal rushed 
toyether In Cynthia's drooping head plan 
were rapidly forming themselyve bout) ste 
had time te be thankful that she didl not 
know which was Reuben and which was 
Stephen it saved bev the anxiety ot 
lec iston rostinetivelsy hie turned) ter the 
right mall brown hand clatebing aoyag 
tially either rough and shabby sleeve 
Phe man oom her right werved in 
mnpulse of desertron, but her wrasp fet 
relax im the least 
‘Is the gudyvment of Solomon to be pro 
nounced ? shve viel te herself half hlivs 
tertoally. for ber nerves were a litthe shaken 
Oh | I osha'n’t) faint! bie 
enxeclatmed aloud 
Beneath Reuben'’s rustic extertor beat the 
American beart that cannot desert a beautiful 
wormnan on elistress Hle followed) the tel 
ation of the other two te Stephen choot 
red oom a me ver to be forgotten mioment Dre 
tepped aside tis Drother’s louse 
Stephens deceased wife's miece was se 
ne the spectacle that she retarmed 
uh presence of muind to drag for 
diem chair upom whieh Cynthia 
comdition extdenthy bordernuny 
It wa rocritieal moment 
itrtaelor ath copeppor tints 
the intruder toy that 
clung the 
murmured 


ote Water 


the 
hi 
old chord 
it threatened 
md bis percep 
He seized 
brout bam 
called 


idwavs want oot taney 
ftatement, but oat haad a 


and Uprom the future 
° 


Cyothia, throuwh her half closed eves. saw 
conve doman with disturbed features standing 
with bis hand upon der chair, while another 
old man shuttled toward her with a glass of 
Water vik spill litth: onl shaking 

the Drurntele kitchen 
equate dramatic clements, vet thes 


f nearly fatirnee 
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What Constantia Did Not Know 


I 
4 
§ 
=_— Srtrtrtrts 
R ANT) MRS WHYTALL had in 
dulged in an argument wherein 
each refused to be worsted 
Though Constantia did not know 
that, and—but, then there were so many 
things which Constantia did not know 
But the argument had been something in 
this manner Mrs Ambrose Whytall was 
giving a dinner which was to be followed by 
a reception She wa entirely wallings te 
al re her husband se f ' nel » Nachamne 
Caolens i I ep ! he 
declined te 
rests 
thy Meachcarne 


of Maonsiret 
then, there w 
why Mr Whytall shoul 
it tver chlinnnver table 
Upon seventeen of her mast i 
mounknown French ladys 
Shred not unknown objected 
Whytall Nor a French lady wheoaus ve 
well known amended = Mr Whytall 
thouyh | have not the honor of Knowing 
her in the shyuhtest way 
Ihave,’ Mr. Whytall said heatedly, and 
idded that he would invite whom he pleased 
to his own table Whereupon Mrs. Why tall 
informed him that such was bis privilege 
but that she should decline to make her 
dinner party one of more than twenty covers 
But vou have asked only seventeen 
precoprle her husband said, “and you and J 
niake nineteen 
My eighteenth card can yo out. this 
morning calmly responded Myr Whytall, 
ind deft the argument and the room 
Mr. Whytall was furious — and helpless 


° 


In the meantime Madame Colens had 
received the invitation to the reception, and, 
with a shrug of the shoulders declined it 
with effusive regret that she had already 
icoopted anoinyvitation for that same evening 

fut) Constantia knew nothing of this 
either ner did she know Madame Colens 
any more than she knew the Whytalls 

Phe morning she arrived in’ New York, 
md when she had treshened her appearance 
tittle. she thought she would make a call 
pot hes Sin Pom Wavland, and yet 
upoan terest Nit l 

STi wt bie Wil not ii one off those 

L omienene When Tom used to comsider her 
tie ty revel fun Those moods were relegated 
to that past which, according to Constantia 
ended two  vears ayo, when she had 
tukenm a ndden departure tbroad Ariel the 
worst of it was Tom knew why she had 
left So unceremontously, and this know ledye 
on tas part eccastoned considerable anxiety 
on ber side to make him a call so soon as she 
had returned to her mative she om kKirew 
her Tattle t wn she bel that he 
would look at ber th ke \ 
to dletect a chamyus her \ ik by 

ims back, at 


it ones anid cle 


mel try 


her sad Sapprorntment 

Phe truth wa Pom ow 
had neglected to think 
forgotten, that episode i his ce 
which Arthur Reovwee bad liad) su ht 
tut that was another of those things of wii 
Constantia did mot know 

Thuis 
took her wav down the biancisconne 
street, lined with fine shops, she felt better 


most pleasant of mornings 


than she had in two years Indeed, the 
episode which had torn her from all this 
ippealed te her for the first time as foolish 
ind she was free to admit that she had been 
less than sensible to have allowed it to make 
Inreads Upon her convenrence Shit 
discerned as sentimental a phase which she 
had hitherto regarded rar She had 
untaril oppedd out. familiar scenes 


min whe did 
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THE UNINVITED GUEST AT THE DINNER 
By Robert C. V. Meyers 


Po PT St Pe Sawa et et si east easirt 


These ind the like, were Constantia’s 
reasoninygs as she neared her cousin's office, 
ind they angered her against herself, and 
more than all against the man who had made 
her responsible for sue h anger 

Her walk brought the roses to her cheeks, 
ind her anger put a new lustre in her eyes, 

that she was looking her best when she 
entered Wayland’s offices 

Wayland was preparing the market for an 
improbable stock, but he saw her with real 
pleasure 

Why Constantia! he cried I am 

Ligh Why \ ir ovirl, you look 

there were such 
You ire simply 
hat ticker 
ritite 
iking to an unseen 
phone 


ere were you la 


nswered Constantia, delighted 
nand the impression she had 
il] memory of that man 
rto make a fool of herself 
hyuypt—interviewing the 


She evidently divulged her secret to 
you said Tom, still looking at her 
admiringly, S which makes you so charming, 
ane I} just ylance at the ‘ ticker.’ 

ve! L. E. and W., 16% 
Constantia——oh, George 
iffably ventured Constantia, 
i trifle busy 

ot at all denied Tom, ‘‘ not at all 
And ohow pleased) = Mrs Pom and the 
children wall be What are you yom to do 

this evening ? Suppose you come to us 


? 


come to dinner—-excuse me, Constantia 

(aeorge! © M. and St P., 63% 

And now, Cons 

I tell you what I'll do, Tom,’’ said 
Constantia, more and more delighted at the 
apparent absence of fatal recollections, “' I 
will come to dinner to-night I've got some 
pretty things for the children And tell 
Mrs. Tom DTU wear a Pingat sown which 
Will cause her convulsions 

Which is awfully good of vou,’’ returned 
Pom,  and—George! Lo and N., 51. 

Pom said Constantia, as by inspira 
tion, © you surely are busy 

Tdon'’t know what makes vou think so,’ 
absenthy answered he, study inv the * ticker,’’ 

Treally do not 

Pom retorted Constantia, shaking her 

head, and quite in her old way only oa 


couple of reanearnations will help you 
Crood by! 

If vou must go smiled Tom ‘* But 
we'll s you at dinner And don’t forget 
the con VOW 

Greorue 

Constantia was in the air She walked 
aomile or two more, quite elated It was 
lovely of Tom to be so forgetful She 
walked and walked Phere was such an 
exhilaration in discovering what a fool she 
had been, that she felt she must celebrate 
herself When at last she reached home, 
ind sought her dressing-room, she looked 

ind earnestly at her reflection in the 
lass Pom had been right she 

dovery well indeed, but she must not 
nist Mrs. Tom must see her at 

er all the old) nonsense The 

had wearted her more than she knew 
cep and dreamed of a storm at 

Arthur Royce standing beside her 

ie she would have had him—affec 

tiomate, trustful, masterful as of old 


. 


She awoke in a rage For two years it 
had been her consuming effort to put the man 
out of her life, and here, the first dav of her 
coming home, the verv day when she could 
have been certain that she had effectually 
stopped every tender thought of the old davs. 
she must see him in her dream It nearly 
maddened her and the dream abided 
She was very excited; she would now have 

iid that she hated the man as she had 
never before hated any one. and It 
flashed her mind that there must be 

t vet destroved 
had not been 
gone abre 

il > 
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paused; she had told Tom she would 
a Pingat—she must defend hers, ( 
here. She would never be free fro, 
ing herself, she saw that now. Ss 
on the Pingat and added a few 1; 
embellishments to her complexic which 
but for that dream would have dion, very 
well; but now she was on the defen, she 
must pay for her foolishness When she 
was ready she felt that she could bart, 
one, and her anger against her elf 
dreaming that dream had reacted as 
of electrifier and beautifier 

When the carriage set her down at the 
* Chudleigh,’’ where Tom for years had had 
a suite of apartments which cost him 4 fortune 
she felt equal to encountering even Rovee 
himself. It was well, for the first person she 
saw on stepping out of the elevator was 
that gentleman. Her feeling was boundless 
and it was against her cousin and his wife 
now. Had Mrs. Tom, with a woman's 
intuition, invited the man to dinner to try 
and find out if there really had been 
thing between them? She would not 
turned back to save her life 

Phe servant was holding the door « pen for 
her; there was a commotion of voices insidk 
Was there a dinner-party on?) Her entrance: 
into the room caused a sensation, but it 
safe to say that Constantia knew nothing of 
it She saw the guests as in a mist When 
a lady came toward her she said something, 
then turned away Only then it struck her 
that it had not been Tom Wayland’s wif 
who had greeted her, nor was Tom in evi 
dence But there was little time to think 
she was late, and = dinner had been 
announced A man came up to her and held 
out his elbow, and with him she joined the 


Wear 
even 
efend 
ne put 
imphal 


any 
for 
a sort 


any 
have 


guests as they filed into the dining-room 

When she was seated at the table she 
looked round for Tom, tosinge him with her 
eves Her host was a comple te Stranger to 
her The shock this gave her was not 
lessened when on glancing at her hostess she 
found it was not Mrs. Tom—although it was 
the lady who had greeted her when she 
had first entered the drawing-room 


e 


She would have risen from the table with 
some confused apology, when, across the 
plateau of roses in the centre of the table, 
she saw Arthur Royce Was she still 
dreaming her dream of the afternoon? What 
did it all mean? Was ita trick played on 
her? For, with a hasty inspection, she 
detected in the furniture that) of | the 
Wavylands’ dining-room in which she had 
sat dozens of times 

Her dinner partner was addressing her 
She believed she answered him sy the time 
the soup was removed she had recovered 
sufficiently to understand what was said to 
her Then she became alive to the situation 

she was an uninvited guest at the dinner 
of people she did not know. She listened 
for some one to address her hostess by name 
It was Royce who did this office for her 
He called the lady Mrs. Whytall. She knew 
no Mrs. Whytall, so why was she there? It 
was one of the things which neither 
Constantia nor any one else at the table 
knew, though Mrs. Whytall would have 
said that her husband, taking umbrage at 
her refusal to make a place for Madame 
Colens, had carried out, to the letter, his 
remark that he had the right to ask whom 
he pleased to his own table and bidden 
the French lady thither Mr. Whytall 
Was as) firmly of the opinion that his 
wife had invited some one he did not 
know for the special purpose of excluding 
the widow of his friend Because f this 
misunderstanding of each other th the 
husband and wife turned their a 
the stranger Mrs. Whytal ciete! 
thwart her husband in any spit 
had put into execution, while Mr. \\ 
did as much on his own account 
state of mind In this ways 
became the very centre of attract 


ttention 


+ 


How she would have got throug! 
did not know, only that) glancin: 
the flowers she caught the eyes 
fastened upon her. This was tov! 
should not know of the coulre! 
would explain. to her hostess alte! 
that there was some terrible mist 
would bey her to overlook it, an 
that the mistake once made ther: 
way of rectifying it till the dinner 
without spoiling the success of 
which she owed to Mrs. Whytal! 
So she plunged wildly into talk 
host and hostess, becoming gayet 
as she noted the gloom. settle 
Royce’s countenance, and in a litt! 
dinner was the merriest one Mr 
Whytall had ever given, and al 
exertions of Constantia But 


Constantia She became hy: 


she i t 
} 
she could read a French b 


not understand a menu 
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Tom, could read a menu card, 

not understand a French book 
jomed in the talk for the first 
rather heatedly said that menu 

tto be in the English language for 

" raking people 

Constantia responded 

delightful it would be to have, for 
pommes de terre a la maitre a’ 
pls ‘potatoes according to the 

keeps the hotel.’ ’’ 


time Royce eyed her. He had 
é n her so beautiful, so fascinating. 
H known she was coming to the 
\\ dinner he would have stayed 
- t now that he was here he made a 
"= » rs solve, and that was that Constantia 


t leave the Whytalls’ apartment till 
al made up the old quarrel with him. 
H | her he believed now that there 
t been a day since they parted that he 

1 thought. of her. And more than 


: which might have turned him to 
her \ the manner in which his host and 
host vere treating her. They were play 
her. both husband and wife, and 
te ir liveliness must be the expres 

r deprecation of such treatment 
\1 w wildly Constantia was laughing 
\| r extravagant manner was partly his 
fault r he could see that she had not 
ito see him, and—hold! was it pos 
Whytalls knew of the old romance 
making it a subject for jest in 

hr » him and Constantia together ? 
” 

i ked over to Mr. Whytall) with 
mialiygnity But just then Mrs 
\\ we the signal and the ladies rose 
t the room He could not get a word 
st for there was no lingering of 
thes Mrs. Whytall’s reception making 
that impossible. Now when the ladies left 
the table Constantia experienced all the 


horror of her position—she knew not a soul 
there except: Royce, and the manner of Mrs 
Whvtall told her that she had gone too far 
te expect a mere explanation to exonerate 
herselt Bitterly she blamed Royce for it 
‘ kor but for him, but for seeing him as 

e left the elevator, she would have per 
ceived her mistake as soon as she saw these 
peopl ind so got away As it was, she 
was terribly implicated, and the wild hilarity 
‘ rd by Royee's eyeing her made any 


eXCt on her part impossible 

In the meantime Mrs. Whytall managed 
to get near her husband “So Madame 
Colens came after all?’’ smiled she sal 
dont believe she is any more a French 
voman than Tam. She is an adventuress.’’ 

Mr Whytall looked lost. ‘* Madame 
Colens he repeated “Where is she? I 


t seen her.”’ 
Phen,’ demanded his wife, ‘‘ who is this 
lady you asked to my dinner?”’ 
| asked no one,"’ declared he.  ‘‘ Surely 
the lady is a friend of yours? Do you mean 
I mean to say,’’ gasped Mrs. Whytall, 
that | never saw her before in all my life.’’ 
bach of them was immeciately possessed 
concerning the safety of the silver 
er Valuables. They peered round for 
Constantia. She had been forced with the 
nto the drawing-room, and there she 
ldly about her for Mrs. Whytall 
de of escape But the doorways 
,ded with people coming to thre 
ind Mrs. Whytall, taking up her 
yvreet her friends, was gathering 
the ladies who had been at dinner, 
she was making some elaborate 
n Mr. Whytall was talking ear 
i man who was trying to disguise 
nm evening clothes, but whom 
i recollected as having seen 


ofessionally, by various people 
look after wedding presents and 
luring crushes. Constantia turned 
there no one to appeal! to? No 
om she might explain matters? 
vam, she felt that she was falling 
hand took hers and slipped. it 
t black coated arm, and a voice that 
ny quality in it spoke in her ear 
has been too much for you,”’ said 
Come, let’s goon the baleony 
¥ that she was conveyed into the 
nd felt the life coming back to her 


+ 


room behind her a band was 


ftly The hand that had led her 
ony still touched her arm She 
oft Pell me,’’ she said impera 
vhere Lam 
tre in the apartment of Mr. and 
rose Whytall was the answer 
! t 
e said haughtily TT have no 


With these prope prior to thi 
I came here to see my cousin 


\\ 


inds 
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two years. You should have known that I 
always loved you, and I know that vou de 
not hate me As | know that you shall yet 
own that all this is so, and that had we not 
cared so much for each other, it would not 
have been so easy for us to quarrel and 
separate about nothing."’ 

Oh, her dream—her dream!—in which he 
had been affectionate, trustful, masterful 

She could not have told what anything 
meant. She knew that the beautiful soft 
night was round her; that beads of electric 
light in the street below flashed into the mist 
in her eyes; that a perfume as of budding 
trees reached her; that back of her was the 
low music of the band; and that voice was 
in her ear—that voice! 

“ Constantia,’’ pleaded Royee, “can we 
afford to let our joy go past us? IT cannot 
believe that your life has been good to you 
these past two years. I know that mine has 


not been good to me. There has been a 
greater mistake than your coming uninvited 
to this dinner, and a sadder one. A mistake 


to come here? Maybe it was my love that 
brought you; maybe it was some thought of 
me in your heart 

Constantia heard no more: a throb was in 
her throat, and there was a great inarticulate 
ery in her bosom She knew not what was 
further said, if any words were used at all 
only round her was the soft night, amd the 
scent of budding trees, and the low music of 
the band 

But this man!—to let him think that she 
had made this sensational escapade through 
love for him, although it had been his fault 
that she had sat at that dinner table 


‘“*T must go,"’ she said excited, I have 
no right here I must go 
‘Not until I have my answer returned 
Rovyee rather sharply 
“ Sir!’’ she retorted, “ IT must go at once 
7 


She was going stormily past him, when 
Tom Wayland rushed out on the balcony 

* Constantia,’’ he panted, it) is all my 
fault By George! this is a situation I 
was so busy when you called at the office 
this morning that I neglected to tell vou we 


had moved a year ago I forget that all 
your letters to Mrs. Tom and me came to 
the office. But surely we must have written 


you that we had moved.’’ 

“You may have done so,"’ Constantia said 
severely, ‘‘ but I was engrossed by—other 
matters when [I was abroad,’’ thinking that 
but one matter had then engrossed her atten 
tion to the exclusion of family, friends and 
all else. Take me away 

‘“T never thought anything more about the 
matter,’’ Tom was going on, “tril Mrs. Tom 
and [ waited dinner for you. Then it popped 
into my head that I hadn't told you where 


we are living I flew to your house and 
your people said you had gone to us. All 
at once it struck me you might h 

‘* Like the Irishman,’’ said a voice, your 


forethought comes afterward.”’ 

‘“Eh!’? cried Wayland, ‘who is) that? 
Not Arthur 

‘T have,’’ said Constantia, with dignity, 
‘eaten a dinner TL had no right to: TP have 
been apprehended for a thief, and 


We have made up our quarrel Tom. in 
turn interrupted Royvee 
Constantia clasped her cousin's arm 
Dake me home, Tom she ine Iw 
write to Mrs. Whytall to morrow and tell her 
Iam subject to spells of insanity mvthing 


I must go 
By George !"’ ventured Waviand feebly 


“Are you to vo home with mie ind levaye 
Royce like this? Let him come along 
Constantia looked at Rovyee I hie sett 
night was round them, the scent of budding 
trees, the low music of the band 
Dake mie away Pon ‘ rid 
brokenly 
Constantia And I isked R 
I don’t know hie tammered I 
don't know 
But, then, there were mat thing 
in the world which Constantia did not know 
eee 


Prince Bismarck’s Diplomatic Stroke. 
Bismarck won his wife by a stroke of beld 
policy, says the Syracuse Standard Johanna 


von Puttkanmmer was just entering her twenty 


fourth vear when Bismarck fell in love wath 
her and sought her haned Her parents were 
stanch Conservatives and the most inveterate 
pletists As such they were trong) 
averse to any union wit the avowed repre 
entative of other opiniert ind forbade ther 
daughter to accept the advance ee 
iter But Bismarck retused oo be thwarted 
nanyv of his intention anncd thie t t t 
pposition was useles nd even danger 

Cory fanvedinig himself re | b 
idopted a lar vhich met wit ! 
Has been t that | you ret 
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A Rocky Mountain Shipwreck 


MRS. JIM’S “HORN OF 


PLENTY” INVESTMENT 


By Anna Fuller 





In Two Parts: Part l 
IXBY'S ART EMPORIUM was a 
temple of such modest) exterior 
that visitors were conscious of ne 
special disappointment upon find 
ing that there was, if possible, less of '' art 
than of © emporium’? within A couple of 
showcases, filled with agate and tiger eve 
articles, questionable looking ‘‘ gems," and 
the like: a table in the centre of the shop 
piled high with Colorado views of every 
description: here and there on the walls a 
poor water color or a worse oil painting; a 
desultory Navajo rug oon ai chair: these 
humble objects constituted the nearest 
approach to °° art that the establishment 
could boast 
The distinctive feature of the little shop 
was, of course, the showcase at the rear 
fHiled with books of pressed wild thowers 
these at) least, were the chief source of 
rhe cone imothhe business, and therefore 
Marietta spent every odd half hour im the 
manufacture of them A visitor, when be 
entered, was apt te suppose that the shop 
was cmpty for the black, curly head bent 
ever the work, ato the window behind the 
back counter, was not immediately discern 
ibole It was a fascinating head, as the mest 
unimpresstonable visitor could net fail te 
observe when the tall fyeure rose from behind 
the counter—-fascinating by reason of the 
beautiful hair, escaping in-seft tendrils from 
the confining knot; fascimating still more by 
reason of the perfect: grace of poise The 
face was somewhat sallow and very thin; 
care and privation had left their marks upon 
it The mouth was tinely modeled, shrewd 
and humerous; but it was the eyes, dark 
and richly fringed as) those of a wood 


nymph, that dominated the face: one had a 
feeling that here was where the soul looked 
out Tohear Marietta speak, however, was 


something of a disenchantment: her tone 
was so very matter of fact, her words so 
startlingly to the pont If the soul looked 
out at the eves, the lips, at least, had little 
tosay of it; the soul had no other outlook 


+ 


The visitor, if a stranger, had an excellent 
opportunity of making his observations on 
these points, for Marietta usually remained 
standing, in askeptical attitude, behind the 
distant counter until he had shown signs of 
“business intentions She was very 
ready to stand up and rest her back, but she 
had no idea of coming forward to indulge an 
aimless cumosity as to the origin and price 
of her art) treasures An old customer on 
the other hand, was treated with an easy 
good fellowship so marked that only those 


who liked that sort of thiny ever became 
old customer 

Well. how everything 7 was the usual 
formoof yreetiny, as the tall, willows tiyture 


passed round behind the counters and came 
Copprasite the meweoorrer 
Did your folks like the frame ? would 


come next. af the customer chanced to lave 
had a frame sent home recently Marietta 
wa went for a Denver art. firm which 
framed piuctures ata reasonable figure 
or, rather, Jim was the avent, and Jim beany 
Marietta’s husband, and too ck a oman of 
late to conaduet his) busine did not have te 
be reckoned with 

In spite of tl fact that ners 
kt noa Mr } ! ! | fe ! 
th t NNar etta had ‘ ] | { t ! 4 
1 er now aha But Marietta 
! oT ' ' ’ tie ' r ti ' ! ! t 

sted) fiyur sy thy i ut it tl 
‘ 4 abver thy ! | 1 pea ! ! hi 

by thre nit ‘ Secwrmnawsl ' 
thie tuirwav tl mstamt drer f t ten l {th 
‘ or tey 1} lewek of ra anit ‘ i) 
that preeted ber as often as her head ap 
yn iweaddoa t} Copretuat ont i tha thee 
ul modest flower that ah ibwa 
vorth coming up for 

se didi net brit her work ind t 
upstairs with J | t there as baat oon 
mica Vindow mn tl hist mtr feel it 
that rved bread ol ber kitchen and 
' , r nel h ‘ b t ¢ af f 

nicl eat thie | ’ ' ‘ ' 
treet ‘ | , oringt 

r hyfar 4 ’ rr r 

‘ | t ‘ P , 4 
i 1 t r 
net { ‘ ' 


of these sights made much impression on 
the sick man at his upper window 

The work aday side of life was far toe 
familiar to impress him as beimg picturesque 


or dramativ What life he did care for, what 
roused and satisfied his tmagination, was 
what was known in his vocabulary as 
‘style.’ It was to the gilded youth" of 
Springtown that he looked for bis entertam 
ment He liked the yellow. fore and aft 


buckboards, he enjoyed the shining buggies 
especially when them wheels were pated 
red, dog carts and victorias ranked high in 
his esteem Hie knew, to be sure, very Litth 
about horses, their most) salient pomnts 
escaped him hie ave indiscriminate 
approval to every well groomed animal 
attached to a stylish vehicle, and the 
more the merrier’ Ttus safe to declare that 
he was a distinetly happier man from that 
day, forward, on which Mr Richard Dayton 
first dazzled the eves of Springtown with his 
four im hand and bis gorgeous livertes 


This happened early in’ February, ame the 
day chanced to be a warm one o that Jim's 
Window Was open He was sitting there 
yazing abstractedly at the Peak which) rome 
a great snowy dome, above Tang Ling ’s shop 
across the way Jim seldom spoke of the 
mountains, nor was he aware of paying any 
special attention to them Taint much on 
Nature.’ he had always maintamed and 
since Marietta admitted the same lick in 
herself there seemed to be nothing om that te 
regret Vet its. nevertheless, true that Jim 
hack his thoughts, as he sat, abstractedly 
vazing at those shining heimyhts. thoughts of 
high and solemn things which bias comeition 
brought mear to him: thoughts which be 
rarely Sard anything about Tor clay is te 
watched the deep blice shadows brooding 
upon the Peak, he was wondering, ina child 
like way, what Heaven would be Tike Sud 
dently the omusieal clink of silver chains 
truck his ear, and the look of abstraction 


vanished He had never heard those brrdle 
chains before Somebody had grot) some 
thing new! A moment more and with oa 


fine rush and pioyle, anmed oa clear blast) from 
the horn, the four mi hand dashed by 
Hlurrah! Jim ered huskily as 
Martettals foot trod the staat 
I sav, Jim! You seen (em? 
She came up, panting, for the stars were 
very steep and narrow 
“Seen ‘em? TT rather guess! Wasn't it 
bully 7 Io you reckon they'll come back 


, 


this way 


Course they will! Pde t vents Spree they 
like ter Show themmselyve ott 7 Vind the horn! 
Pod you dear the born, Jim? FP wonder of 
that the way they sound in Switzerland 


he come up and stood with ter hand on 


Jan brevtrleded looking down inites so thye 
treet 
Vnd just to think of at Jim! hie viel 
(ompeetnpecnit iter I hie iy tie ryiteles dest 
cof mvc righit Pere tm mine If we wa " 
Ta A ' bit beaver nance mie 
Nieuw b ter | t Jiro oan read 

Hie va ticot cof thee toifl throat preectlater ite 
evicecte f 

1} hheopy | rat nel Miartetta hurried 
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n th i room 


Davton went on 


I've 
don't regret it 
Ip ten pomts since then 
Marietta regarded him attentively There 
mistaking his sinceritv—and he 
knee what he was talking about 
| with a profound 
as Vou say It 
other time 
Mrs Jim ina SUp prose 
stock Jean probably 
it in the course of the 


from ai drawert 
he gave 
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in the end 
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The Songs His Mother Sang 
By E. V. Wilson 


E NEATH the hot midsumme, 
The men had marched all day 


And now beside a rippling stream 
{ pou the grass they lay 


Tiring of games and idle jests 
As swept the hours along 
They called to one who muse 


Come, friend Rive US a sor 


He answered Nav, | cannot 
Phe only songs | know 
tre these my mother used sing 
\ hose n ther used to x 
\t home, long vears ago 
Sing one of those a rough y 
We are all true men here 
And to each mother’s son of us 


A mother's songs are dear 


Then sweetly sang the strong 
Anid unwonted calm 
Am 1a soldier of the cross 
\ follower of the Lam! 
The trees hushed all their v 
The very stream was sti 
Ii hearts that never throbt 


With tender memu1 


me the sing 
s feet he 


puewer ofl 
angels prostt 
S the spell the old tune 
As on and on he sang 
rman fell into line 
And loud their voices rang 


night winds bore the grand 1 
the tree-toy t 


img hill 


are done—the 
t but the stream i 
depth of eve 


se old hymins was 


And up from many a bearded lip 
Rises, in murmurs low 
praver the mother taught he 
At home, long vears ago. 
Yarmouth 


eee 


Dividing the Heirlooms 
THE WINTERBOURNE TREASURES 
By Marjorie Richardson 


HE old Camford Station 
drawn by a melancholy 
with a wisp of a tail and 
mane, moved slowly along t! 

way The horse lifted his feet he 
though a four pound weight were a 
each hoof and scuffed through 
sending clouds of the gray 
the paneless windows of — the 
Jefirey Winterbourne leaned far 
corner of the carriage and wiped 
tears ostentatiously from his eve 
Yes, dear said young Mt 
bourne sympatheticaliv, TI know 


} 


iwfal, and the horse, too—’’ putt 
out of the window and giancing a 
ambling steed “ Whipping seen 
good, either It just makes him 
down a little faster in one spot 
urge him ahead any But wl 
expect ina deserted little vill 
Oh vawned Winterbour! 
complain of the horse It is the 


for him to assume after serving 
twenty vears in funeral process 
cours that is the only use 
possibly be put to here but I 
thinking of the cruise we have | 
of, all on account of an old 
Why couldn't she have raffled 
looms? Saved no end of bother 
ing, too, I] fancy 

Now, Jeffrey,’ returned his « 
sharply, ‘I hope you mean io 
diplomacy than that while we 
Locusts, or every one will think 


interest, and some little insignh 
1 hye 


that no one else cares for wil 
on us, and you know I have set 
having the victure of your gre 
Winterbourne 

‘A dowdy-looking 1 
eves, shoulders shaped 
dressed in a table-clotl 
curtains, and the canvas so 
looks like a spirit) pieture 

n't work for that You'll 


f { 


for the Copley yours lf 
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death of old Philip Winterbourne, 
i wife had come tnto the possession 
ier of valuable relics, which, the 
d, she was to dispose of exactly 
s tit 
is she never did anything in the way 
irally expected her to, the heirlooms 
+ been hers a month before she wrote 
Vinterbourne grandchildren, request 
immediate presence at The Locusts, 
romestead in Camford. 
ih the unpleasant duty of dis 
the relics had been imposed upon 
the letter said—she had decided to 
i the responsibility by allowing the 
livide the things up among them 
» they could all be suited. 
r eyrandfather,’’ she had said in con- 
left this task to me, instead of 
himself, because—as you well know 
, Winterbourne trait to avoid every 
t wreeable.”’ 
«cond marriage,’’ Jeffrey Winter 
iad pointedly observed at the time, 
emphatically belies that remark.’’ 


2 


\Vinterbourne’s summons had_ been 
nstantly The heirs flocked at once 

to t d homestead. Mr. Sydney Winter 
yhing with dyspepsia, left his com 
bachelor quarters at Salem without 
Young Mrs. Pendleton Morgan— 

' formerly Sally Winterbourne— 
by her husband, deserted Phila 
the day after the receipt of the letter. 
} \l Dorinda Winterbourne turned her 
f n Boston, a month earlier than was ber 
ind stopped to inhale the less intel 

ur of Camford. And after a good 

f yrumbling, Jeffrey Winterbourne, 


vit young wife, had given up a two 
ks’ yachting trip, and obeyed the per 
ptory orders of his step-grandmother's 
a t letter 


Phere they all were on the veranda, sitting 
n the stiff- backed chairs provided by their 

stess, looking like so many stone images 
of the kuyptian kings—an incongruous little 
part f heirs 
kind of you, grandmamma,’’ Mrs 
Jett iid sweetly after the first greetings 
ver ver, ‘to give up these old Winter 
bourne heirlooms that you must prize so 


J 


Yes, it is an unusually thoughtful thing 
for any one to do,’’ acquiesced Mrs. Pendle- 
ton Morgan hastily. 
hut I am sure we all appreciate the 
sacrifice, put in Miss Dorinda, with a side 
\ simper at her elderly relative, “‘ don't 
we? casting a soft, appealing glance at the 
ip on the piazza. 
minently,’’ replied Mr. Sydney Winter- 
his speech rendered a trifle unintelli 
“ible by the pepsin tablet on his tongue. 
vo sacrifice at all,’’ said Mrs. Winter 
bluntly, without looking up from her 
knitting work “Tt is all on my own ac 
for I did not want the trouble of will 
no the things away. Besides that, it upsets 
my nerves to have people waiting around 
to die. Now don’t trouble to dis 
that, any one of you. TIT know the 
that would have been made I 
ing the Copley there, after my step 
ther dies,’ ’’ mincing the words out 
no high voice. ‘‘ T shall have punch 
nthe old Aaron Burr punch bowl if 
'yrandmother ever goes off,’ ’'—this 
i deep growl with an off-hand shake 
head that sent the tron -yray curls 
1 side of her temples bobbing up and 
Don't try to soften the world down 
I know it well.”’ 
was a snap inthe old lady's eves, 
lame in her cheeks, that made one as 
entering into an argument with her 
n the vears gone by 
that punch bowl is a fine bit) of 
remarked Morgan hastily Do 
mber it, Jeffrey? Why not all come 
take a look at the whole collection ? 
ther has spread them out in fine 
rT us 


right,’’ said the elderly woman, 
riskly and leading the way into the 

fo business at once Phe 
r the choice is made, the better.’ 


e 


hrew up the window-shades with a 
nd the slowly setting sun filled the 
th an amber glow that touched the 
Wl aslant, giving its gleaming sides 
ra burnish, and shone full) on the 
Copley, bringing out the quaint 
Theodora Winterbourne clearly 
irk canvas. The painting was lean 
‘tan old gilt harp, the property of 
Theodora Winterbourne—and bits 
© furniture, old silver pieces and 
rac were scattered about the room 
know that this portrait said Miss 
putting her hand caressingly on 


vith a touch of ownership was 
on Beacon Hil] mv home, vou 

the time of the evacuatior if 

sir Jeffrey Winterbourne r} 


4 _ Tow r 








THE 








“Well, from a sentimental point of view 
yes,’ murmured Miss Dorinda 

“Why, then,’’ exclaimed Nina Winter 
bourne eagerly, ‘‘ if it is the romance of the 
thing that we are to consider, I think Jeffrey 
should have the Copley, for he bears the 
very name of the old Tory who owned it, 
don't you know, ‘ Sir Jeffrey Winterbourne’ ?"’ 

“Only ‘mister,’’’ put in Jeffrey plain 
tively from the other end of the room, where 
the three men were examining the old punch 
bowl with covetous eves Then: ‘ Well, 
what have you decided about the portrait? I 
am rather inclined to think it should go to 
the oldest heir.’ 

A pink flush spread over Miss Dorinda’s 
face, and she became suddenly absorbed in 
making out the inscription on the cover of 
an old snuff-box. 

“There is no oldest heir when it is a 
woman,’ grunted Sydney Winterbourne 
under his breath. Then aloud: ‘ The por 
trait does not concern me at all, but I own I 
want the punch-bow!l.”’ 

“So do I,”’ announced Jeffrey calmly 

“And I,"’ put in Morgan 

“You forget; you are not a Winter 

bourne,’’ reminded Sydney “You have no 
right of choice."’ 
“But I have,’’ cried Sally vivaciously, 
and I think the Copley should go where 
old families are recognized and appreciaied, 
as they are only in Philadelphia Phere isa 
space in our gallery, where Penn's ancestral 
portraits are hung, just large enough for this 
picture—and it is a conspicuous place for it, 
too, and in a fine light If this comes to me 
I don’t care anything about who gets the 
punch bowl.”’ 

“Nor I It is so suggestive of—liquor, 
shuddered Miss Dorinda Winterbourne 


° 


“Remarkable characteristic of a punch 
bow],"’ breathed Jeffrey “Why not toss up 
for these two relics that are in such ce 
mand?’’ he added, addressing the entire 


group. 
“Oh,” said Nina with a protesting little 
cry. ‘‘ No! you might lose.’’ 


‘Of course, if you gamble, some one must 
lose,’’ observed her husband in despair 

“Tam sorry to interrupt this agreeable 
little family conclave,’’ broke in old Mrs 
Winterbourne suddenly, her sharp eyes 
glancing from one flushed face to the other 
‘* But tea is ready. You can resume your 
earnest discussion immediately afterward, 
you know 

The evening dragged itself wearily away 
until, by eight o'clock, the monotony became 
unbearable to Jeffrey Winterbourne 

“There is some sort of a town-meeting 
over in Daneville,’’ he confided to the two 
men. “IT saw a notice posted up as we came 
through. What do you say to walking over? 
It will take us a good hour, but it is a fine 
night and these rural autocrats are sometimes 
amusing; besides,’ he added se/fa voce, 
*Daneville has the inestimable advantage 
of not being The Loeusts.”' 

His sugvestion met with instant favor 

‘ But, Jeffrey."’ complained his wife ners 
ously, vou won't be bome till eleven or 
twelve, and with all this silver spread out 
and no man in the house 

Old Mrs. Winterbourne gave an indignant 
sort of snitt 

‘Rubbish and = gammen Pauline, she 
said I should like to know af Tam net 
capable of taking care of my own Hentase: 7? 
The silver will be put in the ite, ane at 
night I always keep two loaded pust > oon 
the hall table at the head of the stair 

‘ How accommodating of you,’ exclammed 
Jeffrey “TT leave my punch bow! in your 
charge then, grandmother, and T bid you all 
good night with a feeling of perfect security,’ 
and in another moment the three men were 
tramping along the country read towar 


Daneville, fully enjoying their freedom 
. 

The women thus deserted tried drearily to 
keep up a conversation until the great | 
in the hall struck ten Then Sally Morgan 
rose with alacritys 

Good night, she said rh IS my 
bed-hour in the country Would you mind 
if I lighted the lamp in the library for just 
one minute, grandmother? ’' she added ina 
lower tone *T want to see how my-——how 
the Copley looks by evening light 

“We will all come said Miss Dorinda 
eagerly, ‘‘for To wish to look at it again 


to night myself 
Old Mrs. Winterbourne lighted the Limp 


and then moved energetically about the room 


locking the windows, and putting some of the 
most valuable silver pieces into the mic 
safe which was bourilt nto the wall mear the 


chimney place 
The other women stood silently before tl 
coveted portrait 


If it comes to me I shall have the fr 
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‘* Nonsense,"’ cried Sally in her sprightly 


Way You shall see how much better 
one of Cipher’s frames will bring out that 
preture Here, Nina, help me draw it for 


ward a little; LT want to see if lean get any 
music outof thisold harp. The strings seem 
to be really in very good condition 

She screwed up several of them and struck 
a hoarse, wailing chord 

“ Horrors,’’ she cried, putting both hands 
toher ears. “ Lean the picture back again 
This harp will never do for anything more 
than a rest for its mistress’ portrait 

“ | thought ten o'clock was your bed-hour, 
Sarah,’’ remarked old Mrs. Winterbourne 
from the doorway 

Yes, grandmother, we are coming,’’ cried 
Sally, putting out the light hastily and 
groping her way into the hall. ‘‘ How drowsy 
country air makes one,'’ she said, stifling a 
vawn as they ali ascended the stairs together 

Phere is no need of sowing sleep seed here 
I shall be dreaming in five minutes."' 


And true to her word, she was dancing the 
nminuet with Aaron Burr before the others 
had put out their lamps —priding herself on 
the grace of her curtsy, and listening to 
his whispered flatteries with an eager ear 
It seemed to her that she had been asleep a 
long time when Nina's voice close to her ear 
roused her 

Young Mrs. Winterbourne was standing ‘in 
the moonlight beside her bed amd was shak 
ing her violently 

For mercey’s sake she was saving be 
tween her chattering tecth wake up, Sally 
We're be ing rebsbedd 

Mrs. Morgan sat up ino bed, and with her 
woman's first instinct opened her mouth to 
scream, but Miss Dorinda’s hand was pressed 
on her lips 

“ Don't be a simpleton,’’ said the spinster 
ina harsh whisper. “You don’t want te 
lose everything we have The thieves are 
down in the library picking the lock of the 
safe, and the men are not back yet If they 
hear a sound they will just take what they 
can and leave They'll probably murder us 
too,’’ she added hastily, as she saw by Sally's 
expression that that thought brought relief 


‘Can't we call grandmother? '’ moaned 
Mrs. Morgan helplessly 

‘No, we can't Her room is inthe wing 
and besides, we have no time to lose We 


must go down at once and —shoot them 

The spirit of '76 was speaking in) Miss 
Dorinda now. The simpering spinster of the 
afternoon had made place for the resolute 
woman determined to protect her property 

“Twas going down for a glass of water, 
she continued, ‘and from the hall PT dis 
tinetly heard the click of their tools Nina 
has the big musket which hung in the front 
chamber I have one of the pistols, and here 
is the other for you Poom't hold it by the 
muzzle, child!" 

We must creep down to the library 
door,’ quavered Nina Winterbourne, and 
wait til we hear the sound again, then we 
must all fire; and for pitv’s sake don't lave 


hysterics, Sally Pretend you are brave.’ 
- 
Shivering and breathless, but too fright 
ened to rebel, Mrs. Morvan followed the two 
women as they stole norelessly down the 


stairs toll they reached the Tibrary doer 


Phen came an awful moment of waiting 
The olemn tick, trel of the hall clock 
only miade the plenes ill the more terrible 
Miss Dorinda raised her pistel and listened 
Suddenly there came from the library anoun 
mistakable sound 1 SOTAp Ig. Tatse followed 
by a sharp click : 
hire hrieked Miss Dorinda, dischary 
ing her pistol Phere was a roll like hea 
musketry from Nama weapon, followed b 
a doud crash, for Mr Nlorgau net hissed 
deserted her mipletel mc) postead of tir 
he had thrown ler poust nthe direction of 
t! if i } prea hier i ! ’ r her fa 
Phiet vasa vund of this break 
i! ti anne) thre i A 
leffirey Winterbourt fitting the lated 
key to the front door when the deateniny 
Wyma ines ated «lied way Hie dashed 
rrites thre brennse 1 i eoond tire ane 
hurrtiedts Jigehitesed othe hall ryt ‘ that 
Svdnev Winterbourne and Morgan, who had 
been Jomtermiy behind. cought ght of the 
striate ete trimtieediate ly after th y heard 
the report of tl pust Su Miorgan ' 
nia dead taint nm of? } theo wel Nouwea 
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table ‘As vet we have not accomplished 
the errand which brought us all together at 
The Locusts 

The Locusts reyn ited old Mrs) Winter 
bourne im derision Ketter for the time 
call it The Hornets When | asked you here 
I supposed you would each show | sone 
amuabglity and divide the relics as fairly 
as possible P 

But, grandmother expostulated Miss 
Dorinda with gentle irritability, ° don't you 
think it was natural for us each to want the 
heirloom of the greatest ancestral value in 
the Winterbourne family ” 

‘No—can't understand it at all lama 
Jones,’ returned the older woman sharply 

From what I have always heard, these herr 

looms have brought nothing but quarreling 
ever since they left their original owners 
But the Copley will never be fought over 
again,’ she added a trifle triumphantly 

Of course the most desirable thing to be 
had now is the punch bowl,’ remarked Mrs 
Morgan suggestively 

Oh, why don't you still take the Copley 
and tell the old families of Philadelphia that 
the canvas was punctured by the bullets fired 
by the descendants of William = the Con 
queror, and that you would rather part with 
the pieture than the holes ?"' proposed Nina 
rather venomously 

Thi prtnene hh bowl would be counted an 
acquisition,’’ began the Boston off shoot 
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‘Oh, Cousin Dorinda rebuked) Jeffrey 

think of the liquor at has held! Ohm the 
night of Theodora Winterbourne'’s wedding 
Aaron Burr tilled his glass from it with the 
toast Our country women for whom we 
would die —but for whom we should die.’ and 
then proceeded to die by drinking to each 
country woman present Think of it, Cousin 
Dorinda, think of it 

“VYees, IL know, but T could turn it inte a 
flower bowl and keep it filled with roses 

‘TIT am the eldest male Winterbourne 
interrupted Sydney gruttly It should be 
given tome, and cause no ill feeling, either 

Reflect a moment on the horrible ones 
gestion the centents of the flowing bow! 
would surely give you reminded Jeffrey 

Phough, perhaps, in making the punch 
you might omit) the lemon, and sugar, and 
spirits, retaming only the hot water 

You are too flippant, Cousin Jeffrey 
said Miss Dorinda peevishly We shall 
never come to a decision if you rattle on like 
this Jer bees Serrasibole 
Itis an absurd idea any way, leaving 

the chotee to ous,’ grumbled Syaney 
“Grandmother, vou did wrong in notin 
terpreting the will more literally 

At this rebuke a dangerous light shone in 
Mrs. Wointertourne eves, and the than 
deepened to crimson ion her cheeks. but she 
mere ly pres eal bret lip tine ther and took mo 
parton the discussion that followed The 
grandfather heretofore always spoken of 
with the reverence amounting: almost to awe, 
which the descemdants accorded tea every 
Winterbourne aneestor was now severely 
censured for the careless dt prrsiticn ot thre 


hear bonny lis wife was alse bhamed is 
openly as the relatives dared im the elderly 
Worn presence fer hirkiny the uty 
thas placed upon her Phen when all of 
that wa left) beeline arch thre punch bowl 
brought up apa the conversation grew 
thier wd more becated ‘Ni Doeortnchia wepet 

aleditngye tec shen ber claw were clerided 
Mr Sydney Woanterbourne Lapsed mite a sur 
tite: cof pertrttyne ahien hie clernanea 44 
Pronounced  prepostercanu Mi Petidleten 
Morvan yresw peecd th osovecbigeratiens 
bee tise ne sould even ten ft t 
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firs rasp Vr t ter ‘ nt 
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the men 
f better work on this account Ina 
I believe that that) machine 
} tor ind 
‘ this 
This is 
have noted 
in the country 
orrectly defined a peculiar 
American inventive genius 
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Wit of This Century 


CLEVER HITS BY CLEVER MEN 


Paternal Heredity.—Bobus Sp 
ec ex 
pat ited the beauty of h +} 
1 - ‘ ie 
\} said Tallevrand it was \ fast . 
, i i¢ 
then, who was so plain. I unders: me . 


upon 


* 


Bayard Taylor's Tact.—Ra, 
Humboldt. wi 
You h 
Taylor, and seen many 
another Not 
replied the poet, “‘ but a pyramid 


ence called on 
cordial reception said 


much, Mr 


now vou set 


A Punishment that Fails.—]; pposing 
capital Whately sa wittily 
but with evident truth: ** Every ing ince of 
iman’s suffering the penalty of t law 


of the failure of that per ty 


punishment 


1s 
in 
which is. to deter 


S PUrpose 
! I 


e 


How Lincoln Bore Defeat Abraham 
In, being asked how he felt when the 
came of a serious party teat, said 
It “se mewhat like the bov in kK ntucky 

» stubbed his toe while running to see his 
theart He said he was too } to cry 


and too badly hurt to feel like 
. 


Reasoning by Analogy.—On 
m the pulpit the amount of 
on Rowland Hill said 
ved so well on. this o 


intend to have another collection on next 
Sunday I have heard it said of a good 
cow, that the more you milk her the more 


she will give Try to remember the cow 


* 
The Wheels Talk.—A_ good mot is 


repeated as made by W. S. Gilbert 
has given some of the brightest 


whose 
‘ pretty wit 
comic operas to the stage He was leaving 
a crowded reception, and was” mistaken 
when standing in the hall, for one of the 
servants by a pompous party, who = said 
F Certainls I could not 
said Gilbert 


Call me a cab 
call you hansom 


* 


Too Late for His Appointment.--(George 
Canning and a friend were looking ata 
picture of the Deluge, in which an elephant 
was seen struggling in the waters, while the 
ark had floated some distance away a 
wonder,’ said the statesman’s friend, ‘that 
the elephant did not secure an inside place.” 

He was too late,’’ suggested Canning he 
was detained packing up his trunk 


7 


Differentiating Synonyms.—Fxamining a 
young clergyman, Archbishop Whately myst 
fied him bv asking: ‘‘ What is the differ 
ence between a form and a ceremony? The 
meaning seems nearly the same, vet. there 
is a verv nice distinction A number of 
answers having been given, the witt er! 
explained the difference thus You sit: upon 


a form, but you stand upon ceremony) 
. 


When Von Weber was Caustic 
Weber was conducting the reheat 
his Oberon at Covent Garden 
remarked to one of the singers 
sorry dat you take so much troble 
net atall was the reply. °° Yesn 
the musician but I say ves—-d 
vou tak de troble to sing so mat 
are not in de book? Dat 1s so mi 


Her Dinner Invitation.—W! 
d with a certain lady wl 
ere known to be irranged is ¢ 
as possible, the meal was as Us 
Iisfactory one The maestro lett 
nearly as hungry as when he 
hope that you will seon do me 
dine with me again,’’ said. the 
was about to leave * Indeed 


replied he, ‘‘ this minute, if you 


hy 


Dundreary’s Thin Horse. 

A. Sothern (of Lord Dundreary 
New York he hired an attenuates 
for a drive Having stopped 
tavern, his servant was covet 

1 rug, when a 
Mnquiring ** Say Ned, wha 
that blanket over your hors 
was the actor's repls that 
wind from blowing the hay out + 


frieme 


’ 


for 


* 
Mark Twain's Abstinence 
lr | t Have . preparil 
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Men and Women of the Time 
CLOSE RANGE STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARIES 
By Joseph Edgar Chamberlain 
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Miss Wilkins at Home 


YiERE is a curious delusion current 
tbout Miss Wilkins which undoubt 
edly grows out of the determination, 
of most people, to make all writers 
is possible like their books I have 
ple, who really knew better, insist 
\Wilkins must be a countrified little 
woking and acting as if she had just 





od it. ot her own storics 
tion may claim to derive some 
rhaps, from the fact that she lives in 
where she was born, and in an 
of vernacular New England 
t with its side toward the road 
door in the middle of this sick 
rth parlor, and a south parlor, and 
iden in front of the house Phere 
h more to sustain the delusion 
time since Randolph, which is 
rout of Boston as the northern boun 
(sreater New York 1s” from the 
d to be a real New England 
It now amixture of the suburb 
hoe town both of which ar 
to the thing which Miss Wilkins 
ribe, but does not affect ino ner 
Most of the faces you see in the 
tt f Randolph, now, are those of the 
Irish: they swarm ato the railroad 
tation. and give the life, about the stores 
lie post -otfice, its characteristic color 


\I Wilkins’ heredity is not rural even, 
intensely New England —which 

nether way of saving that her race 

vy unmixed English. Her father 

toot Salem, where his) people had 

d Salem, vou know, used to be 
etropolitan in| New England He 
ended fromold Bray Wilkins, witch 

tor and prominent Puritan generally 
i Wilkins’ father (who, like her mother, 
n middle life) had, as nearly as Tecan 
keoout. nothing of the countryman in him 


t ind the Puritanism seemed to sur 
mas it does in thousands of other 
Yank of the finer and unsordid type, 


nasort of exagyerated nervousness, 
jtlousness, and general unworldliness 

1 in architect of the old) kind, trained 
building trades rather than inthe 

ind he varied this, his true occu 


with a little unsuccessful store 
Keeput up at Brattleboro. Miss Wilkins’ 

people were of the Holbrooks of 
i ® fine ** genteel people of the old 


Phe sun bonneted Jane Field kind of 
re not her ancestral line 
not a study of Miss Wilkins 
though To own | should like to 
hoa study She regards herself as 
iter from her dine, and says she 
ked the things she was brought up 
| said, she does live ina real old 
1 on the Jony, straight main 
thre most old-fashioned part ot 
Which street alone is straight and 
ugh to inspire one, born and resi 
with stories of hard, unbending 
it her rooms in the house do not 
than sugyvest the old time Shi 
brick kitchen tireplace, wath the 
t bean ovenoin plaimm view on 
oO be sure, but the piled up 
indirons gather a certain amount 
i steam radiator keep thre 
varm enough Phe beautiful old 
tt hang by the fireplace Ook 
ftutile im the unweleome glare of 
radiator-—-which is there only 
mcient means of heating the 
imme quite inadequate 


+o 


high mantelshelf in the chimneys 


novels, and not another book! I 
Wilkins why she kept them there 
dotowas partly because they tilled 
ddle of the shelf nicely and partly 
iked to read them often And 
read Scott not a litth ind alse 
nd Thackeray much to the sorrow 
1 tand hers), Hamlin Garlaad 
Miss Wilkins wastes too much of 
mary yvift for realism be per 





“A 


A A A_-A \ 


thing, but it is a wonderful book He writes 
with’ more cs neerted = tores than TPolsten 
This book seemed tome like one of my own 
nightmares, and told om omy nerves It 
belongs to the Laocoon school of literature 
So, too, she thinks, does Jude, the Obscure 
Noone feels more than she the power of such 
abook as the Litter, but she is net inspired, 
at any time, to write in the same way 


. 


The big ancient kitehen which is) Miss 
Wilkins’ sitting room is mot alse her writing 
room Though it is micely retired, and out 


of the noise of the exceedingly quiet: bots 


hold in which she has her home, its window 
commands a view of nothing but the side of 
the adjoining house, which affords but slieht 
Inspiration. She writes upstairs in oa room 
that looks off castwardly over the street, and 
its electric cars, to the low coast bills and 
woods in the distance Miss Wilkins has a 
iypewriter Phe machine is a new arrival 
md oan experiment, in som cnse forced 
upon her by the bad blunders which com 
positors are continually making on her ther 
oughly picturesque, and intensely mdividual 
but sometimes tleyible handwriting 

Her way of writing Is not, usually, te 
re write anything once fully written out, but 
to claborate a yood deal as she goes along 
throwing away a vreat many closely written 


sheets which are her trial lines And indecd 
though Miss Wilkins savs of herself that she 
dloes not seem to “compose, burt tee write 


out something which she already knows, 
or clse which comes to her from: some source 
outside or inside of het she Searcely: know 
which stie nevertheless does work out 
prissages of her stories with great partis 

She does not vo about at all looking for 
“amatertal ’ for her stertes She never puts 
Randolph people into them; though she bas 
indeed, put into them dead and gone people 
fJarnabas, in Pembroke, with the awtul wall, 
was a oman who had lived Her creations 
are mainly drawn purely out of her tmagina 
tion, and squared to Nature and reality: by 
the exercise of a keen and omnivorous 
faculty of observation, which has grown 
instinetive, and is as unconserous as it ts 
accurate like the minutely accurate eve 
measurements with which the Japanese car 
penters astonished the World's baa \nd 
for her Nature settings, and decorations, she 
depends rather on thre sharp recollections ot 
childhood than on recent: observations 


The rock on which ber pathetre litthe here 


basks im the spring sunshine, in Jorom 
truly to be found om Randolph Docowwnn tha 
long strect, perhaps a quarter of amile from 
the house mm which M Wilkins mow live 
stands the somewhat grim two story dwelling 

this one unaccountably wath its gable, mot 
its side, to the road—-in which she was bern 
Phe house is interesting because 
born am ot, and for some thing ‘ it it 
environment, and for nothing more It 
eminently commonplace Next door to 
the queer litthe one storied hietase ill] fresnit 
door and windows ind net it tl] ceompprpeon 
podcae Which Miss Wilkins’ ‘Grandfather H 
brook built and lived in, and constructed aon 
that linuly « nutty te th t ned ow 
} } ‘ ‘ } idb } ‘ 

mn Rat ph med 4s t r i b 
‘ nu ‘| ’ i i } ’ 

peur t ’ ' 

wa rk ? ‘ ! t t 
1 loot | / (; ' 
i i » oom retary t ' t t 
torm It ‘ leat that t ! ! | 
daughter om ht have con t I} he I 
her nervou nsibilit not had met 
had a father of nervous temperament 

Just a vers tthe wav behind and t t 
southward oof the house an wl \I 
Wilkins was born. there rise in 
preturesqu vranite dy cyuite in 
Itself, whieh is. or wa ied the Great R k 
Flanked by ome bats it 1 4 hour 
hot r t } les tol t ! a 
vit! ul t tion tot tof i 
kind «of | \ 
Pleo er. aft t t cloulbt fit 

rif *? ' | ' ’ ? | 
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house, just across the way from her father 
house, was wellcalculated tohaunt her taney 
and farther down the street stands a tine old 
mansion, with gardens and lawns, which 
preserves thre tru flavor of Colomial ele 
wane Iti no wonder that we see such 
places cropping outoin Miss Wilkins’ stort 
And vet her formative pertod was mot spent 
in Randolph, but in) Brattleboro which alse 
has its old-time flavor Seo far as local 
influences have affected ber work. those of 
Southern Vermont have predominated 

This work of Miss Wilkins moes oon 
pPlacidly cnough, but mot in any way that is 
systematic enough te distress us She 
speaks of a stint of a thousand words a day 
but she has the artist Ss stisceptibality ter times 
and moods, and her work ts really done by 
spurts She is not one of those fortunate 
ones whe can sav, “' Goto! TP owill sleep from 
ten until six, and then be fresh for my 
work.’ Sleep with her has to be wooed 
with subtle arts, and will follow no’ program 
Sometimes her work goes reluctantly vel 
sometimes she is mastered and possessed by 
it, and it leaves her nervously exhausted, as 
wellas désortenti(e regarding her every day 
iffairs After writing her Deerfield massacre 
story, which the Messrs. Pharper are now 
bringing out ina new collection of ber short 
Stories he found it hard to make herself 
realize that she was mot living oo the teen 
ind place of the tory she really belreved 
that the story her story was true 


° 


of course she would get out of teh 
yeni yvwaly bout it is 
preolable that she 1S helped cnt oof threnne thre 


comer by her strome sense of buprver to 


crbone rons of 


which certarnly lomely  circumistanes ire 
constantly appeal She wrote not long 
we to a frrened Well, TL bawe Dia cone 
thing to be thankful for lately the rooster 
that lived next door, that didn’t know low 
to crow, but crowed all the same every three 
minutes, has been executed and cooked 
Sothere are mercies, if we only see them 

Naturally, Miss Wilkins is almost as much 
t home in Boston as she isin Randolph, I 


think she feels more at home there Sone 
people may find that hard to believe, because 
at Boston she goes im neither for Browning 
ner Ibsen, and she is without a fad, but mois 
nevertheless true You cannot discover 
ihout) Miss Wilkins’ home a vestipe of the 
influence of any hobby-— unless itis possibly 
her chatting dish, she has a beautiful tron 


with that, and so do her frreneds View 

she has none, in the strenuous Bostonian 
ense, though good solid) principles hie 
has im plenty As between Boston inal 


Randolph, Pam sure that ome thing that 
makes her prefer the latter, asa place of ress 
dence, is the possibility of living there on 
iwavy toone side of her literary reputation 
Shears not at all fond of the strony light that 
beats upon authorship, but when she as on 
Boston she is continually getting ito it, asa 
matter of Comps In Randolph she lives 
with a family of most excellent people te 
Whom, though they reyorce with perfeet bap 
poinne over her suecess, she is always the 
rl whem they knew before she Dac racacde 
that thee Shee IS thhore like ' chauyliter 
abcd oa ter meth hotsehold thanm"anyvthiny 
inal hie weep thie selation wit! thr 


cCompletest |e ilt mel clewotion Siie dea 


Queen Regent of Spain 


i has most iifluential pre Peontiagee 


prom thre poreseurt myer rites 
' r ' : ' On | | 
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rte ob prec 
l ter] ' j } 
' her ' ryat ' 
tit rel r 
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b ti rit 4. i ! ly 
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With a Personal Flavor 


Queen Victoria's Understudy. Miny 
vears age the daughter of an artist who wa 
parting the Cueen was discovered to be so 
exactly of the anne tuture as ther Majesty 
that he sat to ber father for the Ohreen's 
figure thereby relreving Eler Maresty of 


many ted tows bow)s This lacky. whose manne 
Miss Blanche Sully. mow live in Amertcoa 
When she returned to this counters he cane 


loaded with prosents from Pler Mayesty 
. 


Bismarck's Family Name Few people 


know brow rites Bismarck’ s moestors 
acquired therm mani Bistiarek os the 
name of one of those ancient castles. a short 


distance from Stencdal, om othe road) fron 
Cologne to Berlin in the centre of the old 
Marquisate of Brandenburg The castle had 
this name becuase ot clefencded the Marea 

orthe line where the River Prese formed a 


boundary, or mark of defers waist on 
truders Hence the name of Bismarck 
° 

Barrymore and Modjeska. © Maurice 
Barrymore 3 t careless actor, and always 
bias brevet Soon years awe Ws thre 
Arvonaut, when he wa wting oom the com 
pany oof Mine Meodpeskal who biad mot) been 
long oo th counteyv, the Polish actre Vas 
reproachiog: bin tor ob neyvlivence im acer 


tain seene whieh bad deprived ber of certain 
ethects It ws tnwratetul of ver tee be i, 
regaredle of my interest When PT biave nace 
reputation fer ou here mn Atmrertoa 

NMIy «levat niacham Mir Barty 
mswered Tomay bhave beeen toclifferent on 
that seenme, but DP omust beg the privilege of 
contrad:eting: vou whem you iV Von mace a 
repatation for nave Twas a well koown actor 
liens When most poople thought Modjpeska 


was a toothwash oor a headache cure 
° 


President McKinley as a Race Winner 


Jolin Boise, who bias been a resident of 
Popeekiaa for ferty  yveur Pat) whe formenrty 
liveceh toy Odbvtee reeliate thre: feollevwatnge catpen cleote 
ot I’ teleont Mie Kanes I biave khown 
Wallin Me Katley sanee De wis ce srpadl brerg 
Pde won a horse race for one it Vc town 
When de was only fourteen years old \t 
that tome TP was chealing a little oo fast bor 
md bad ao runner at the VYoutgstown faut l 


offered youny MeKinley St to ride oy horse 
ind promised tim &5 th le won the race 

The bow wa willing ter tebe. Dourt) beefeor 
he would doo so he went te duis father and 
iskedl prormiission Hhis father satd be could 
chev as De pole med othe lad meceptecd my oller 
le won the race satel Mir Bevis aneel dae 


has wonevery race he lias entered sie 
7 


Mark Twain Introduces Himself. Befors 
we deft the anteroomw Mark Dwain VS Jove 
Penton oo oh Remuniscemees of boaniment 


foecturer in Pfharper ss Migeazvine for March 


poertiGularty request ne et teornteoduiee bien 
tothe audpemee, and Ptelel Dam (for tre cabled 
it ' bivtey cof day that) tris Little whiten 
bicrtaled bee ve preooted When we reached tl 
tage DP began atter awhile. to feel mot a ditt 
ner for tesa that) be ied on r int 
chive } { Ihut | it st oar 
takin i ' ! iw yo ter tl 't ' 
thiene por titi t ! Preonit b ! i 
a amed if ] hat 
tie ' ' | meat 
t nied ence | ts \ 
t t ! | 
t t t ! 
| | 1 ! ! 
, ' ‘ nt i 
er 
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The Awakening of a Mighty Empire 
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In Early New Amsterdam 
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revival of interest in Colonial 
mes is net only manifesting itselt 
mn architecture and fashions, but in 
i literature, and within the last 
vears dozens of interesting books 
sred, which set before us vividly 
r of life of these early times No 
rked more successfully in this 
\lice Morse Earle, and her latest 
omial Davs in Old New York, 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, ren 
ce to the early Knickerbockers 
that she has rendered to the 
mi Puritans 
ire lacking for a full description 
n New Netherlands Nothing 
records of churches, of courts or 
life. offer to us any pages for 
rawing of inference The young 
inv appear to have had a freer 
other Dutch towns There the 
the town were divided into compa 
ve to stx vears of age, until they 
Every company con 
Children of 
1 


roable 


nv bows as girls 


sim the same family belonge: 


mMpAnies kach company ata 
the vear went ina beady to 
utioular kind of berries It was 
attended 


wmnual festival with 


netuality Every company had 
for this purpose that is to say 
t\ heht baskets made by the 


th lids and handles, which hung 


rm. and were adorned with various 


\ ' 


x 


' 


w way of ‘ornament. 
o 


ld was perinitte d to entertain the 
its birthday, and ones 
luring winter and. spring Phe 

schools were of most primitive 
ind many of the burgomasters 
the West India Company to send 
tin schoolmaster, in order that they 
be obliged to send their children 
nyland to school The desired 
erinder’’—a Dr. Curtius 
a good disciplinarian 
s beat each other and tore the 
mm each other's backs,”’ but his 
fiemse was his charging a whole 
ntoe much per quarter to some 
ind soon he was packed back to 
voung man. of 

had better luck, better control 
er academy, and New Amsterdam 
splendor was attained,” having 
nother towns and colonies, even 


many on 


was 
Was not 


li s suCCceSsSSOrT, a 


tar away as Virginia 


’ 


i 


mestic life of the Dutch 
Qo a smooth running, and rather 
Anv turbulence of d 
ween husband and wife was 
ttle known 


settlers 


Sets tern 
ado in cases of real 

magistrates or the domumtes 
patching up a truce Weddings 
kK place at the house of the bride's 
lbown to the close of the eighteenth 
celebrated 


y were within 
but often the brick 


ever 


ind Ue venert, 


s the entire bridal party, in 
rray ippeared at church the 
r the marriage Often it was the 

r the bridal party to erter the 
r the service began, thus giving 


' 


Kation an opportunity to enpy 


t Sometimes 


wedding finery 
t home of the bride's parents 
ithe succeeding day by “* open 
meiof the groom's parent 
vedding party, bridesmaids and 
keep up the life of the wedding 
home by the 


was no leaving 


sroom just when every one wanted 


no tiresome, tedious wedding 
ill cheerfully enjioved the presence 


and partook of the gavety the 


rought It was common for vari 
e frends and relations, for many 
1 te entertain the bridal party 


» day this so-called bride-visiting 
¥ made on horseback 
. 


iS known, Mrs. Earle says. of 


ractice of medicine inp New 
. From the beginning of the 
t West India Company paid a 
\ in New Amsterdam and care 
th of the Company's servant 
freemen came that 1s, net 
ithe Company—that some doubts 
nds of the Council whether it 
tter to save the r } 
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receive any money for it, and do not keep 
an open shop of anv sort, which is hereby 
forbidden: declaring in regard to the last 
request, this act to belong to chirurgery and 
the health of man.”’ One tribute to old 
time medicine, and New York medical men 
we owe still The well-known Kiersted 
omtment, manufactured and sold in) New 
York to-day, is made from a receipt of old 
Dr, Hans Kiersted’s. the best colonial phy 
siclan of his day, whe came to New York in 
regs. The manufacture of this ointment is 
a closely guarded family secret. He married 
the daughter of the famous Anneke 
and, in the centuries that have 
descendants have had more profit 


Jans 
prassed the 
frevers thre 
Kiersted ointment than from the real estate 


° 


As to household furnishings in early days 
houses, a common 
imates the 
into an alcove or recess 


beth in tewn and farm 
form of bedstead was the one built 
house, usually set 
The bedstead had doors, which closed over it 


when shut it 


uneccupied and from view 
T he folding bed” of mantel bed is Net 
a modern invention In New Amsterdam it 


tilled 
in with a network of rope or strips of wood 
set apnart like the slats of a bed This frearne 


1 


was fastened to the wall at one end. the 


was commen to have an oblong frame 


bed's head, with heavy hinges: and at might 
tt was placed in a horizontal 


the unhinged end 


position, and 
or foot of the bed, was 
supported by turned legs, which fitted inte 
sockets in the frame When not in use, the 
frame was hooked up against the wall and 


covered with the curtains or doors The 
beds were soft and deep, of prime geese 
feathers For many vears” the custom 


pPrer tiled of sle« ping on ome fe ather bed, and 
under another of lighter weight 

\ mweatable feature, in 
was the good quality of 


househeld linen. The infrequency of regular 


house furnishing 
abundance and 
washing seasons —often domestic washings 
took place batence in three or four months 
amount of bed, table 
matter of 


houscholds In on 


made a large 
sonal linen a 
thrifty, tidy 
whose furnishings were removed on 
of the war, the linen consisted of fifty-one 


linen sheets, eleven damask tablecloths, one 


and per 
Necessity m all 

house 
rccount 


linen tablecloth twenty one homespun 
cloths, four breakfast cloths, twelve damask 
cloths. fiftw.six homespun napkins, fifteen 


towels, twenty nine pillow cases 
* 
Our auther describes at length the cellar of 


a faarinabetase It comtaimed wast fewod store 


whieh put mexdern 


Phere were 


ter shane nr potty 


purch wes of weekly suppl es 


always found great bins of ipples protater 
turnipes amd parsnip These vegetal 
tilwavs fretted a little toward spring ane 
preuted. and, thengh carefullv sorted out 


ind packed over, sent up to the parlor above 





’ sem musty damp carthy rotten apy! 
mouldy petateey smell Strong! beeotanned 
barrels ef vinegar and cider, and often of 
rum aN n tirm racks in the «¢ r ined 
sometimes thev leaked a little at the spiget 
ind added their sharply t h ! ! tro 
the other cellar smells Creat hieoestie ads of 
cormed beef, barreis of salted pork, hams 
seething in brine, tomnekins of salted shad 
ind mackerel, firkins of butter, kilderkins of 
” ‘ ard fo opock key f 
bigs ? t. ft r T ! sp 1 fr 
stain 4 7 On t “a § 
} ~ j ‘ t ‘> 
has t it over hoa 
T ? , rT ’ ' por ’ 
7 t sturely eutet . +) } syne eormmé . *- 
New Net ' 1 farmer [ beortaest cormedort 
ind kindly charity sat enthroned ono every 
Tremor f thes Dratch homes Iban el) Dderten 
Aret f them as early ~ o7 T} 
theor v remofed) be wt iv Seem °* shoeet 
t r TS awainst) price ind luxur t 
how «ho thev stand wire pen to let rit 
n and out, either to assist each other t 
re a Stranger In these meng r 
} therstt simple plenty ana y 
satistactied f had t 4 
I ste dheiied enka eubecind. and t 
«= @ ie? ** } + te y ; ° tor ‘ 
ait } avy knit r fur > i yr th , 
iT ‘ i ow r vy mit . un that } 
S » ; ‘ arr i, th. 
I ' + Lratel " «< ild vht } ne 
ny w ’ y , ter fi 
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at the time of the 
was also pard two shillings 


cleft stick In this town 
revelution. he 


cakes, these watchers were not glaomy. nor 
did the midnight hours lav unselaced T he 


per annum, by each family, to go around and tamer, in which the beaty lay 
knock loudly om the door, each Sunday — the 
morning, to warn that it was service time 
In sowme towns he was permitted to give three a funeral that, in many 
sharp raps of warning, with his staff on the 
pulpit, when the hour glass had run out 
second time——thus shutting off the sermon 
The employment of the Dutch language ‘n 
the pulpit in New York churches lasted until 
this century In the Flatbush church, with 


the death, in 1824 


great prartow 


State room of the house, was an apart 


ment so rarely used on other o«casrons than 
brevtasebreelcis. at ‘ 
dead tm 


known as the doed tamer. ot 


a Sometimes it had a separate fromt coor by 
which it was entered. thus giving two front 
Dhedrich Kanrckertk« ket 


says the front door of New 


doors to the hots. 
York houses was 
New Vears 
kitchen deat cer 


never opened save tor funerals 


of Dominte Shoonmaker, and such holidays T hve 


whe lived tobe ninety and never preached tainly offered a more cheerful weleome In 
but one sermon inp English, Dutch was dis North Holland the custom still exists of 
continued reserving a room, with separate outside 


wn) funerals 
t irle fea 
charming pictures of early colomil 
New England. She 
tion by this sympathetic outline of life om the 
neighboring Duateh colony The Watchman 


Refore a burial took place in the old times — entrance, for use for weddings 
a number of persons, usually intimate friends We are already indebted to Mes 
of the dead, watched the boy throughout 
the night liberally suppled with various 
lexdily comforts plentiful tehaceo and pipes 
abundant drink, and baked 


life oon 
has added to our obliga 


strong mew ly 
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The Most Polite People on Earth 


COURTESY OF THE MODERN MEXICAN 
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characteristic of the Nowhere wll the 


HE principal Stranger fine mere 
Mextean saves the New York genuine civility and kindness than among 
Tribune, is undoubtedly his innats the Mexicans 
vm unchanging courtesy Their bheases, ther farniule there Perse 
“Oh, how delictously polite is a phrase their flowers. therr time. even their lives are 
we hear every day from the lips of forenn placed. figuratively at least at Ver entire 


Ladies when they enpoy the not unusual sight 


lispermsit on 
Sefhota Miv lady. I 


vour feet is the prescribed form of 


of two natives, ragged bevomd deseriptron A les pies de \ 


perh ues, whe step a horsecar in the street am at 


amd keep it standing, while each insists, with salutation: from oa gentleman whe meets a 
elegant bows and flowing compliments, that) Lacy while af two gentlemen meet) they 
the other preeede him mn going ap the steps address one another as follows Veso a 
After vou. sir” V la mafie * CL kiss vour hand 
“Net at all Tam unwerthy of such a The same applies te written correspemnd 
high homer ence No note from a gentleman tee a lary 
I dare not take precedence, sur ends in th Wise Sev ode \ Se Pheer 
Iti onty whatis due your superiority atenteo servicer a SS rr Kh Bit 
Walk up, please initials are for que sus op Pees ane 
Net for all the world You are entitled the whele phrase stand feo 1 arn omy 
to that preference You are the superior lady. your attentive servant whee kiss. yer 


bevautiful feet 


. If a gentleman ts 


vldressed in writing. only 
his hands are kissed mot his feet 
and) beth fling themselves at These 


corms of the richer, tut ty all classes As ter the 


This goes on for sometime until the car 


bevins te move formule are followed mot only by 


enee on the steps, smashing the 


their courtesy toward one another 
different fren the 


intercourse of the pole trans of other matrons 


anether man standing on the platform —an 


acerdent that gives rise to new effusions of (rs widely 


purore st 
wrufl, texwish 
sremened breeding 
of Mexico cannet frame a sen 


Ooh. sor’ hew sorry Pam te have trod on T hie 


venir foot 


peor 


Tsincerely entreat you te excuse tence waitheaut employing ome or mene terms 


vy ersight of endearment 
Never mined savs the victim. ygritting Comes etas. mr alma’ (How are vou 
his teeth and with tears mn his eves tis my seul 7) The words they address te: each 


weber ates 
whieh ch 


wed emanates: from 


are beeen tee bee treed cam bey yew other speak of the gentle com 





Thanks ter vour kindness feelings of theron meng bbeors 


To amo omyself on duty bound to thank wes the race pecernt anne crt 


von. sir. fer your kimeiness rather than from acquired courtesy 


In fiat. clueless from over the sea. or from 


ut ~ tl k (srande. mav boast of their 
vealtl - = r Parrstan made trouser A Mex wn gentioman w hever permit a 
} ‘ ’ r ar f th t greolelen tre ~~ lacly to af ered thee Stairs unaccormpar ’ 
an charming personality bout mee ether bie take ae ordeder ter Che tend. oF ofien . 
nation equals the stately dignity of Mexican rm te a t her in going down ti * 
Cour ind only takes lea Siar ah Glew ake nis 
If it tureat luxury tol taught how te whens h — ng tenes Of : 
' ‘. ae te ' imder a cireur tan it her om bieor 
! i rit n \ kreows these thee Cotter t r rami t ’ y 
} . } ” ' +} European ar f a : ee “ee 
' r nd has behind } a au linne . omen - — . ‘ 
t Peebria ia cel ws thre lin k 4 of ’ . 
} tte tm sure ny t da~se-t na ' An vie P . 
sh riatieom, « rm ot the buarntslest same tranger acter . ' sad fou . f 
t ' ’ yer . 2 arti ’ " +} A 5 
' tour ' na ret percact | t t l ? ‘ ‘ 
, ‘ * ; NI . e 
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’ ’ ’ : ca : 
' ar t t} ’ 
' Shoat atte MI 
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Iw ‘ ' . ' ‘ 
An Amer a - a : <a 
vit Mie x an t ane } Os : 2 . , ; 
nme et 4! il it his t tike leave fot » 
frie mortant terar aork t +} ai «} elder 
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Side-Lights on Timely Topics 


TS OF VITAL INTEREST rer ntracts to understand our gon! qualit tions 
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NES FROM THE KLONDIA ' | | caer r meet it . fertitude, Which War Shall We Have? 


’ , hie Mpedheges3 ; THE PRICE TO PAY FOR Peace 


sryery for Spait rseif WHicr War?’ that is the ques 
‘ nwt bh th (, ~~ 
pl f- 


eo" 
.S 


caw vernn nd the 
om this country w ] by Don t 
- mr a) 


How Europe Regards Us newer at a time not far removed, says 

















f ™ Npoe ARITY ABROAD r sing the ing ry =hall we ace? 
=~ ? ‘ ? ! Tyr . 
F « . 7 art 
t 4 , ae 7 
O ct 
- Sadined teens ka 
. ‘ ta 
‘ Street 
= . ane teh es 2 i 
5 
; gor -~ code aia es : 
Ss ¢ t for °¢ ~ nee 
ke up 
. ° r , “A 1st , “e 
xr t the Aorst that 
‘ : f t Bu or 
7 *e¢ : 
: \ s Express ‘ ene Cd 
' , ' ‘ a Bs, 
a> WY - WY : d \{ ‘ t ties of war nailed % 
4 What War Would Mean He ind e 
2 ~ intry s ’ ’ en Ky 
y 5 Pe v Y ! by iG 
' ; ; mada Rather cos Y 
ri t 
- ‘ four «ett = ‘4 
1 } ° ° ; 
\ WW ‘ 4 A Ss 
t ~ ess ’ ry 1 ut zt ver ra P 3 
r r r T st s t> t t ' , 
P Z t ipe fron \ vy said 
‘ r with t t we revert to the rigiuy sthon 
¥ - r st s Which war sha we ha s sing all 
3 } a ail 
i] ’ - r ‘ rs to end the suffering tn ( a fa 
ie . ggie military stores war by the United States with Spain, or shall 
‘ ” r r(,; . ’ ‘ sarin (1 1. with its atrocities eart 
: i 
’ iy » t r ng cruelties, be permit to g - 
: 5 r Cen rat ur } ke }? 
iH \\ 1 ' on " aad . 
: \ a! ‘\ | i\ inv a qu t ' f 
4 . . ~ t t rvest f horror ind of deat ‘ 1s 
: ¢ andi Contulg hove teint teamed tq. Gules it Gin peencet tien 
2 ¢ r k tsid f those who are part ts. are 
° Tew But some of the facts are k vt and 
‘ tax ision, right here ami ft vt give 
, . 
“ r r Fr notwitl e fact which ts fearfully significant, and as 
zg t r tar friendshiy For authentic as it is heartrending The trust 
. r rs ther na large American ¢ ny worthiness of the statement to be made. we 
> xe Par tits: rs f t ficult to may add, is confirmed ina carefully prepared 
F - ! zet tr rr : et French article in Harper's Weekly, and nsists in 
= t r if r a Ss thev do the tray i] statement that under the infa 
. fr t Eng I t natural syn mous order of General Wevler, forcing the 
in ghher. Sy . peasants of the country districts t chbandon 
‘ ag hit t rye n Paris nd their homes and concentrate inside the lines 
_ ’ nds ar ‘ n Paris, and would of fortihed towns, six hundred t isand y 
‘ ’ . ? t A t f - rti f <« iwere to secure yp ple mostly women and ct} iret were 
- r t ‘ ] Fret t eve what the crowded into these centres without shelter 
\ P ~ ° , 9 : l ted States sithout idequat means 
rar : gering x of susta 
~ ‘ ry? ? 4 , 
‘ , + 
= i 
; 7 But oo ‘ . ins ¢t } & if . 
> (, Z S re t . r ' Alf at 
; o ; 
; ‘ f ritv of this ind the absence of any attem}] 
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: . nl ‘ ¢ \\ er, hapy \ s g 4 ‘YT . ° . 
‘ t t I 1 ke But it Is t t 
( . = at t ' SeT\ ar suffer: nt r 
: 4 ° |’. . . , . ‘ ; . 
% i a us cT if = wl t \¢ Tats ! ~ - t 
“| ~ t t t t tury t fsovernment re now ay t t ! 
i: 4 f kur gainst ‘ thousand a dav; a few months : 
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f r wets and exterminate them all except t , 
( . t iw! Miss Barton's iL bd 
i ' \ . — a ite untry speed 
k } yw Now ¢ r r nw re t 
e t Xp? (; that s this art t VA 
f 5s y And w hs t be? S ‘ 
: 3 A t at the very earliest av 
r nd by our superior resour : 
: ‘ : re rer Russia misery and arrest the dr ! 
~ ' , (sreat “ rt time even at the risk ! - 
5 ! Was rn thinks that the American blood, or sha ve tak 
ba N\ t r { t ’ ¢ r tr Te : ‘ 14 } 
: r frict Wi calm indifference fold ur 
; vur te ¢ rt . ve ure } r friend P icently and sav to Spain (ys 
4 Ve! " nt. and tl charges your bloody work ino vour own 
r ’ ’ Tea : a ked ae bring back Wevler if vou w 
3 ; ‘ ' ’ * ‘ } } ] rit t 
ba c ng I The purely commercial s} 
’ . ' é @ ‘ ’ ‘ { 
j relent now of complacent) content in 
: 4 61 \ r i te fis t Britain might relieve this lsxurious anal all indiffer 
: 9 . ° 9 . * ‘ x hee ' FT n - 
i ba better bing pleadings of humanity, intent 
s a ~ and desiring nothing, so mu 
; % : mitted to enjoy its state of i r 
: T 4 ’ t r g r se8 { thre pripe up the plea for peace | 
: “ ’ \ ’ . must not be forgotter price however others mavy suft ‘ 
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MISAPPREHENSION 


\S only a word that you might have said 
wok. O love, would have told me then, 
not know—you were proud—and I, 
ked and hoped for your coming again, 
j sent your way, and you never knew 
i te sunlight was darkened my whole life 
through. 
vou loved me. Your heart was sore 
jd restraint as we parted and met 
{avain, and I could not speak 
ish | watched you with wistful eyes—and 
et 
vent on and you never knew 
ed and waited the long days through 


lvon so I had given my life 
won some sign of the love I craved, 
etween us? God knows, not l 
ence been broken we two had been 


was hopeless as love was true, 
u hearts this whole life through 
New Orleans Picayune 
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How COAL WAS FORMED 


§ \\' FAYOL, an eminent French engineer, 
i iwing mm charge the coal mines at 

itr in an article in Locomotive 

| ring, advances the following theory 
rmation of coal claimed to be based 

i facts andi « xperiments as receive the 


rt of scientific men, The mines in 

n, being partly worked in the open 

ive rendered it easy to observe the 

us of the different strata making up 

that region It appearing, at first, that the 
onstituting the pudding-stones were 

for lof rocks whose place of origin was 
es quite distant, and the coal being 

{ result of vegetable debris laid down in 


tual layers, one above the other, the 
on arrived at, from these data, 
ed that a liquid must have been neces 
to transport and arrange in this way 
ditlerent clements—coal, therefore, not 
been formed in the place where now 
f isa product of transportation. 
It is urged that the climate of the coal 
being very moist, abundant floods 
ed away trees and whole forests and 
t them into lake basins. The trees 
formed great rafts of logs; the heaviest 
terials yravel, sand, clays — were 
ted in the order of their density, while 
zhter vegetable matter, floating longer, 
deposited last. This, it is thought, 
P\yplons why the layers of earth and coal are 
irallel, and why all those layers, as has 
bserved in deltas, are inclined in the 
lirection and at different angles 


° 
’ LIBRARIES OF WOODEN BOOKS 


(NE department of the town museum at 
Cassel, Germany, is made up of the 
neular lot of books that ever greeted 
idmiring eye of the bibliomaniac 
rary of five hundred volumes, each a 
ook made of a different kind = of 
ys Cassell’s Journal The back of 
ume is formed of the bark of its par 
tree, the sides are of the wood in its 
state, the top of immature wood, 
bottom of the same after having 
a ind seasoned 

pened, these remarkable books are 
be without leaves, the inside being 
taining the flower, seed, fruit, and 
tree from which the box-book has 
baking advantage of the idea 
lin the wooden jibrary at Cassel, 
ployed a cabinet-maker during the 
nter of 1877-78 in making a library 
oods found in the extensive Russian 
These were classified and arranged 
Russian exhibit at the Paris Expos 
' both 1878 and 188g. As in the 
brary, this Russian wood collection 
the wood in its several growths, as 
fruit, leaves and seeds, either natural 

rately imitated in wax 
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3 SELLING A LAKE AT AUCTION 


] Nemi lake, in Latium, is by a judicial 


ee to be sold by auction In classi 
the London) Daily Graphic, it 


¢ inded by a vast forest, the whole 
sacred to Diana, and the’ bright 
f thre lake was ¢ slled Speculum 


Mirror 





Under The Evening Lamp 


HALF HOURS WITH SONG AND STORY 


THE 





three-decker, was discovered here deeply 
submerged. It yielded a rich treasure trove 
in coin, bronze heads of lions, and tigers, and 
a bronze efgy of Medusa. The inscriptions 
showed that the trireme was dedicated to 
Diana. The lake is believed to be rich in 
archaic treasures and records of the Court of 
Tiberius, and the worship of Diana 


. 
WHEN YOU RIDE IN AN ELEVATOR 


HE modern, quick-moving elevator, when 
it sinks suddenly, gives many persons 

an unpleasant, qualmish feeling, says a 
writer in the Boston Journal 

Into a well-filled elevator in a big shop 
ping store the other day, two women stepped 
from one of the floors 

“Do you know," said one of them to the 
other, “that if you hold your breath going 
down in an elevator you don't have that 
unpleasant fecling ; you don't feel it at all.’’ 

Of course, no one in the elevator listened 
intentionally, but no one could help hearing 
what she said Conversation instantly 
ceased and everyone drew a long breath 
The elevator shot) downward in- silence, 
‘Ground floor!’ said the elevator man, as 
he drew back the door, and the women 
streamed out from the car upon the floor, 
talking gayly; and there was one, at least, 
who said the plan was really effective. 


+ 
ORIGIN OF THE TOAST 


[= word “ toast,’’ used for describing the 
proposal of a health in an after-dinner 
speech, dates back to mediawval times when 
the loving-cup was still regarded as an indis 
pensable feature of every banquet The cup 
would be filled to the brim with wine or 
mead, in the centre of which would be placed 
a piece of toasted bread. After putting his 
lips thereto, the host would pass the cup to 
the guest of honor seated on his right hand, 
and the latter would in turn pass it on to his 
right-hand neighbor In this manner the 
cup would circulate round the table, each 
one present taking a sip while drinking 
toward his right-hand neighbor, until finally 
the cup would come back to the host, who 
would drain what remained, and swallow the 
piece of toast, in honor of all the friends 
assembled at his table 

History teaches that the ancient Greeks, 
the Romans, the Assyrians, and the 
Egyptians were in the habit of drinking one 
another's health at) dinner Indeed, at 
Athens, the etiquette concerning what may 
be described as the liquid courtesies of this 
kind was very strict and claborate, being 
known by the name of ‘' Philothesis.’’ The 
participants of the repast were in the habit of 
drinking to one another until they could 
carry no more, and then they would pour out 
the remainder of the wine on the altar of 
any pagan deity that might happen to be 
most convenient 

At Rome the same custom prevailed 
After-dinner oratory, however, was severely 
condemned as out of place, and while the 
Greeks contented themselves with exclaim 
ing, as they put the cup of wine to their 


lips, ‘‘ I salute you be happy,’’ the Romans 
restricted themselves rigidly, however, to the 
shorter exclamation Propino,’’ which is the 


Latin for ‘' I drink your health 


* 
How EXPERTS TELL A GOOD CIGAR 


ERE is a receipt as to how to tell a good 
cigar, says the London Figaro The 
first step is to examine the leaf with eyes inl 
fingers, and to carefully estimate its color 


its texture, and the amount of gummy matteh 


it contains. If it passes this test, itis next 
rolled up into a rough cigar, and an inch of 
it is smoked Phis is known as the fire 
test.’ While smoking, the sampler sniffs the 
smoke repeatedly, to determine the aroma 
Then the ash is inspected, and this requires 
much experience and judgment, for although 
a white ash indicates good tobacco as a rule, 
the Opposite 1s often the case and while a 
yray ash is yvenerally the sign of infertor 
tobacco, it sometimes means a_ first cla 
leaf Regular burning is an indispensable 
quality, whatever | 
de ty 


last test Is mi 


i 
examining the yvlowing pont If thre yar 
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mony of the occasion has been seriously 
endangered by some thoughtlessness 9 of 
ignorance on their part, which to the Moslem 
could appear only as a contemptuous want 
of consideration Thus, no greater insult 
could be offered to an Arab than a friendly 
inquiry as to the welfare of his wife, tous a 
natural civility, but to him a gross imperti 
nence bitterly resented 

On one occasion T nearly made a similar 
blunder I was invited by a neighboring 
sheik to go over to see him, and was on the 
point of riding up to his tent door and dis 
mounting there Fortunately, however, 1 
remembered in time that etiquette demanded 
that IT should halt fifty yards off and call in 
aloud voice: ‘ Have TF your permission to 
approach?"' This gives time to bundle off 
any of their womenkind who may be about, 
preparatory to the admission of a stranger 
It is curious, also, to notice that, in spite of 
the real affection existing between father and 
son, the sense of respect dominates all other 
feelings, and the sons will never sit at meal 
with their father in the presence of a guest, 
but will wait upon both until the father, 
rising, allows them the opportunity of break 
ing bread with their visiter Provided, 
however, that you recognize their social cus 
toms, my ¢ Xn rience has prove dl thre He douins 
to be genuine, warm hearted friends; and 
they really become greatly attached to those 
whom they know will respect their customs 


* 


How ELEPHANTS KEEP COUNT 


Or THE elephant’s marvelous mathemati 
cal precision and ability to count, no 
doubt can exist inthe mind of any one whe 
has ever visited Mandalay mn Upper 
turmah, says a owriter in St. Nicholas 
Phere large forests of teak are cultivated by 
the Government for building purposes, the 
squared timbers are plac t dl, and secured, ome 
above another till a raft is formed to float 
down the Irrawaddy for casy conveyance to 
various other stations 

Elephants do the whole work They 
convey the enormous logs down to the 
water's edge and pile them one above 
another, both lengthwise and across, till a 
perfect) cube is formed They show an 
intelligence and interest in their work that 
seems human, as any cye witness can affirm 
who has watched an elephant at his loading 
and then has seen him move a few paces to 
one side in order to judge of the effect of his 
work. If the appearance of the heap is not 
quite symmetrical, two elephants force the 
logs one way or the other with their trunks 
till they yet the desired result; and the per 
fect evenness and symmetry of the finished 
cube is: astonishing Phey never miscaleu 
late the number required for each cube, and 
never overweigh it in any degree 


° 
RARE AND EXPENSIVE DRUGS 


AFFRON would appear, to an) ordinary 

observer, as decidedly expensive at $14 

a pound, until assured that it ts composed of 

the central small portions only of the flowers 

of a crocus, 4? (mn of whic h itt ike % tor vie le 
the material for one pound, says Chamber 

Journal, Otto of roses sells at) $140 per 


pound, and it) takes 10,000 pounds of 
nearly five tons —of rose ter Obtain bait cone 
pound of the oil Aconitine, extracted from 
the root of monkshood, is said to be the very 
strongest poison extant, the dose beim but 
one six hundredth of a gyerain It is sel 


at the rate of $1620 per pound 
Durning from the veyetable to the animal 


world im search of rare drug the writer 
refers to the musk of the Asiatic deer, wl hi 
it $360 to $420 4 pound must be a pe t 
thre wily banter In mnie 6 ehae ¢ 
ea to floatin yeet si ! { 
unbergr met with, wort pr t 
per n tl inket | ‘ I 

' It PY | } ' ! ‘ 
ft \ t r | i i pr 

t 1 Wy i if j ! i it " ! 
pure i i ! t th 1 i 
onall th mast nant scarlet fever 


ORIGIN OF THE MARSEILLAISI 


GET Dk LISLE was yvreatly esteemed 
wanony his friends for hh poetical and 


musical paft arites (s Jo Achairoin bis new 
book Storie of bamous Son atid Sit i 
particular friend of the fiam of the Baron 
de Dretr } i tioble Alsat ! t ! Mba rol 
Strasbury Cone tniyht ir ! 
of y2 tl ‘ otficer t 
tal ‘} f | , f f 
+} } if } | ' ' t alia 
t and ome ! ! t 

Min } } | 
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posed La Marseillaise, and then, thoroughly 
exhausted, fell asleep with his head on his 
desk In the morning he was able to recall 
every note of the song, immediately wrote 
it down, and carried it to his friend Baron 
Dietrich kvery one was enchanted with 
the song, which aroused the greatest enthu 
stasm \ few days later it) was publicly 
given in Strasburg, and thence it was con 
veved by the multitude to the insurgents of 
Marseilles, and we are all familiar with its 
after popularity 

De Lishe’s mother was a most devoted 
Royalist, and asked, ' What do people mean 
by associating our name with the revolu 
tionary hven which those brigands sing?" 
De Lisle himself, proscribed as a Royalist, 
when flying for his life in the Jura Moun 
tains, heard it as a menace of death, and 
recognizing the well known air, asked his 
guide what it was) called It had been 
christened the Marseillaise Hymn 


o 
THE LINE OF ENGLAND'S RULERS 


First William the Norman, then William his son, 
Hlenty, Stephen, aud Plenty, then Richard and Jobn 


Neat Hlenry the Dhitd, kdwatds one, two and three 

And avai after Richard three Henrys we see 

Pwo bkewards, third Kichbard. of rightly | guess 

Iwo Henrys, sixth Kdwatd, Queen Mary, Queen 
he 


Then Jamie the Scotsman, then Chatles whom they 
\ “ 

But received after Cromwell another Charles, too 

Phen James the second ascended the throne 

And good William and Mary together came on 

Dill Anne, Geeorves four, and fourth William all past 

(aod sent kopland Victoria may she long be the 
last 


. 
PET EXPLOSIVES OF MANY NATIONS 


S VERY great Power has its own spectal 
4 high power explosive with which its 
shells are filled, says Answers Phe French 
pin them faith to melinite, which has been 
very thoroughly tested Shells tilled with 
this composition have been fired through ten 
In¢hes of armor without exploding The 
shells in this instance left the yvun’s muzzle 
with the great velocity of two thousand feet 
per second 

Phe British Government is doubtful of the 


safety of meélinite, and uses a composition 
called Ty adbdlite It vetsits name from Lydde, 
in Wales, where it ts manufactured The 


Iyveldite shells bave been successtully tired 
through five inches of armor 

keerasite is used by Austria Its compa 
sition is a secret known only to the two 
Inventors, who are Austrians This explo 
sive has been found to have spectal destruc 
tive power when used agaist earthworks 

Sweden has decided to use ints army an 
explosive called bellite, the invention of a 


Swede While it has not as much explosive 
force asomany of the other Composithen yet 
its claimed to be more stable Its powers 
of preservation are also much yreater I hie 
United States has been making exbvaustive 


trials of a kine of yuncotton koown as 
eminenite, a tnost powerful explosive 


. 


COUNTING OVER $100,000,000 
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Signaling at Sea 


COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN THE NATION’S SHIPS 


tu TU 


ALL the things that went down 
in the Maine, nothing, says the 
Chicago Inter Ocean, is more vital 
to the Navy than the safe recovery of 
-nal books from the Captain's cabin 
i they fall into the hands of the 
ids our secret codes would be common 
rty, and a whole corps of Spanish spies, 
n our service, could scarcely embar 
more New books would have to be 
ind before every ship could be noti 
nd supplied anew with other “ keys,”’ 
of priceless time would be lost 
ling between ships is as old as the 
most; but only within recent years 
ome the scientific necessity It Is to 
\ ship without some means of distant 
s not only pitiably mute, but is 
as well It is seldom possible 
n in times of peace, to hail a pass 
by speech, ard in times of war to 
ild be practically denied by the con 





f service. Some accurate means of 
: mmunication must serve instead, and 
a recourse to colors, form, and sound 
yt ‘ tever may be the fighting value of the 
a military mast, its importance as a 
a f bearing, high in the air, symbols of 
q thon, and of response, cannot be over- 
. ted. In this regard we have learned 


n from the battle of Yalu, where the 
suddenly found themselves without 
lor because of the loss of the single mast 
1 by the flagship, and the inability of 
miral to direct his fleet. Our battle 
lilding are to have two masts, and 
s to be fitted with a separate sig 
sutfit; and as the signal staff of a man 
r constitutes, in effect, its tongue and 
1 armored station will be built: for 

iter safety while in action. 

. 

lern accomplishments have added to 
Hhoulties; the general directions pre 


to attack, which answered well 
in earlier days, are useless now 


\\ ips moving easily at the rate of six 
knots an hour, and closing on the foe at 
that speed, there will be no time to 
twelve separate hoists, as Nelson did 
rtant at all times, the question of sig 
‘ ae 


omes doubly so before an enemy, 
fety then depends upon instant unity 
n \t present we have no less than 
means of signaling; and, paradoxical 
may seem, we are most in the dark by 
it, for then we must depend, for the 
r part, upon the doubtful fluttering of 
ind the questionable interpretation 
rand form, which distance and refrac 
Leasily to confuse At night, backed 
ep setting of gloom, it is an easy 
to flash, for miles, our message with 
ind .be sure of proper reading 
iV use, Setting aside the international 
common to all maritime nations, we 
service flay code, the ‘‘ wig-wag,”’ 


vw de thre semaphore code, an elab 
f the railway signals, and the 
wle, to be used either day or night 
weather Phe use of the speed 


to vive the yradation of concerted 
in hardly be called a cock 


tig code consists essentially of thir 
ments or flags, representing the 
I moon to eypher and three 
! substituted in place of duplica 
maphore covers the same numer 
thie etters of the alphabet T hie 
ind the whistle are based upon 

reaagpohy « le of dots and dashes 

. 


emaphore, in our service, can hardly 

dupon in time of war, for the New 
th mly vessel so fitted, and the rest 
hips are unpracticed in reading it 
British service the semaphore is the 
1 daytime method of signaling, and 
itv and accuracy with which they 
patch messages is truly wonderful 
lejackets look upon it as something 
marine railroading 


J 


the thirteen principal fiags of our 
ipplemented by half a dozen designat 
nhants, wt is possible to make aboot 


ljousand different ‘‘ hoists,’’ or com 
varying from one to two, three, or 


‘ 


ot counting the numbers of certain 


1 orders or instructions carried in 


‘ books of the service, and, with 

‘ mmon exceptions, these order 

norized. Most codes are arranged 
same manner, veat fou 


l the gvenersa 





vu 


On going into action, covers weighted with 
lead are slipped about them, and it) becomes 
the signal officer's duty to cast them over 
board and be yond the reach of a victorious 
fleet. When the frigate Chesapeake was cap 
tured her signal books were taken, too, and 
that necessitated the preparation of a new 
code—a much easier thing then than now 


° 


As can be seen, the possession of the 
“keys "’ is everything to a solution of the 
signal, and a knowledge of the flag numbers, 
in themselves, although not common prop 
erty, is decidedly secondary kven Possess 
ing one of the code books, an enemy would 
still be at a loss unless he knew the signal 
referred to the key in his possession, and by 
prearrangement it is possible to increase the 
number of every signal made by ten, twenty, 
etc., and to make its proper reading less that 
arbitrary difference, thus completely puzzling 
a foe and nullifying the “ keys’’ in his pos 
session The Admiral of a fleet would take 
this precaution if he were at all in doubt as 
to the fate of a capture dl ship's signal books 

With the semaphore the position of each 
arm, either singly or in combinations of two, 
three, or four, means something to the signal 
man; and, when not spelling words, desig 
nates numbers, having reference to the same 
code of books. The “ wig wag,’’ or single 
flag system, is the general conversational 
medium between vessels lying anchored near 
one another. It is a very rapid means of sig- 
naling, and, during the war and in the hands 
of army signalmen on our naval vessels, was 
of inestimable value on many occasions 
Farragut found it more than helpful at) the 
battle of Mobile Bay It has the disadvan 
tages of limited reach and of too much 
exposure for modern fighting conditions 

For night work we have the Ardois system 
of electric light signals, the Very rocket sig 
nals, the masthead lamp signals, and the 
searchlight signal 

The Ardois signals consist of four double 
lamps, the upper half red and the lower half 
white, but the two halves are never lighted 
atthe same time. This is the most rapid 
and accurate means of siunaling we have, and 
can be seen for miles Phe red and the white 
lights are flashed in various combinations by 
the simple and positive movement of aswitch 
across a keyboard; and by answering a siz 
nal, in kind, the operator cannot fail to read 
correctly the signal made to him 
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The Very signals consist of red and green 
stars tired alofttin combinations of four, the 
yreen corresponding to the white lamp of the 
Ardots These signals have a range of quite 
fourteen miles, and can be seen when th 
masts of a vessel lie too far below the hori 
zon to use the Ardois The only disadvan 
tage is their comparative slowness of action 

one set of rockets must be allowed to burn 
out before another is fired, and the failure of 
one star nullities that number 

By using all the red lights of the Ardois in 
unison to represent a dot, and all the white 
ones to denote a dash, long-distance signal 
ing may be effected by the usual telegraphic 
code; but it is mot rapid The double ma 
head lamp can be used in the same way, but 


while quite as slow, has not the range of the 
Ardots It would do in case of failure of 
the Ar is fur nited work, but would n ! 
be used ino preference ] irchlight 3 
made to represent dots and dashes by lony 
and short flash ind when cast upon high 
distant clouds can by nade to semd me soiapre 
for fifty or sixty miles It, too, is Slow 


So far we are abreast with the best foreign 
nations in the matter of material, but in the 
matter of personnel and practice we are far 
behind = the frit: h and the French, the 
former particularly With us the duty of 
signaling is confided, im yveneral, to the 
supervision of a cadet, and a working force of 
four quartermasters and six or eight appren 
tices. With the single exception of the senior 


quartermaster, or chief signalman, as he 
is called, the enlisted force qualify after they 
hav reached the hip and it is the chief 
snalman’s duty to instruct them in all the 
complications of the duty Even then their 
duty is net alos n this direction, for they 
biave ther t ! ire told off is 
t pera Vv for signal dut hen th 
wea rr Sivnaling might better 
sid] t t r ivenut n, other thir 
t t i t \ m «le 4 " 
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In a Stampede at Night 
THE RUSH OF FRIGHTENED CATTLE 
By E. Hough 


HE cowboys all take up their round 
about the herd, falling into their 
work with the philosophy of their 
calling, which accepts things as 

they come As they ride in line along the 
edge of the herd, the thunder is booming 
loudly, and the rain begins to fall in heavy, 
irregular drops. Suddenly, with a gusty 
rush the torrents of the air break loose, and 
a solid wall of rain sweeps over the place, 
hiding in a whirling mist the outlines of 
men and animals 

Phe thunder now bursts with deafening 
volume The cattle have sprung to their 
fect, and now push about among themselves 
uneasily, their long horns clanking in. the 
darkness. They are wet, but the rain is not 
chilling, and in a moment the cloud burst is 
over and gone, and nothing remains of the 
storm but the lightning and wind The sky 
lightens queerly, so that objects may te 
fainty seen, men riding along the edge of the 
herd, keeping the cattle back and closing 
themup. Sounds of confused sort come from 
among the cattle, grumblings and mutter 
ings mingling with the chanting of the cow 
boys’ riding Phe storm is nearly past, but 
the whole air is nearly alive with electricity 
Phe discharge of the thunder is as the noise 
of cannon The lightning falls net in jagged 
lines, but in bursting balls of flame, which 
detonate with terrible reports Along the 
tips of the horns of the cattle the faint flames 
play in weird way, as the fires of St. Elmo 
upon the spars of a ship caught in a storm at 
sea, giving uncanny flashes of light 


o 


The men still hold the line, calling to the 
cattle, which are now clattering and shuf 
fling about in a way not pleasant to hear 
though still they do not break inte any con 
certed rush. Now and again a start is made 
by some frightened animal, but the nearest 
cowboy turns it) back, riding against the 
head of each break showing toward the edge 
The herd is shifting ground a little, edging 
a trifle down wind. This brings it nearer to 
the camping place, nearer also to the wagon 
of the cook, which stands with its white 
cover broken loose and flapping pron the 
gale. There is a call of a voice, which 
begins to shout out something. : 

But this voice, and all the voices, and all 
the other sounds are swallowed in a mighty, 
dreadful roar The white cover of the 
wagon has broken loose at the other end, 
the rope parting with a crack like the report 
ofagun. The wagon sheet whips madly up 
and down, as though with deliberate intent 
of malice, and then goes sailing off across 
the prairie. 

No studied effort of evil could have been 
direr at this very moment! The herd, keyed 
up tothe last pitch of nervousness and only 
held by the utmost efforts of the cowboy 
needs only this devil's device to set it off 
every man of the outfit digs in his spurs and 
rides forthe head of the herd, the front. of 
this polurnage ings rushing turnloling, falling 
mass of pantie ggricken creature whocohoas 
off in the curse of the drive the dreaded 
stampede in the dark! 

Phe sound of the rushing hoofs of nearly 


ten thousand cattle as PEND p ors a taye enouyh at 
any time, but beard mingled and conftsed 
in the running in the dark ato4 rvethianny 
terribsle A doud cracking of Toots conn 
through the foy of sound, and the mad rattliony 


of the great horns swung together im the 


crush is the cattle strugyle to hie id ertuit of 


the suffocating press beh med threrm, areed cnn a 
d Mad ineleeedd as) this chase tos t 
wel fir | 1 ts ending, with tl 
panimn nt of bb t} ler A t r 
ping fight of tr Tor it 
° 

Ride, Jim! Ride, Springtime und J 
and Curley, and Kid aie) © hheroke tied 
all the rest of you Now i ever 11 
be men of proof Into the rattle of at, up t 
the head of it press, pur, «row | wit 
inte their face frighten ther beach ture 
therm casich ricle onto ther, « rt beat 
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“Whoa ooope!"' of a voice calling to the 
cattle in. an attempt at soothing them Now 
and then may be seen an arm thrown up and 
waved in gesture to a near by rider, of at 
tunes may shoot forth the flash of the 
revolver, as some daring man heads across 
the front and tries to frighten the herd inte 
swinging from its cotunrse 

The thundering hoofs now seem te pound 
upon harder ground The broken country 
near the blutis of the river is at hand Dhow n 
into gully and ravine go men, and horses, 
and cattle, in the dark, and welter out of it 


upon the other side as best they may Many 
an animal goes headlong in the dark, but it 
ms net noticed bach object makes a tiny 


rock to stem the flood of pouring cattle 

But suddenly, without warning, the whole 
front of the herd plunges down utterly out 
of view! It has dropped down into the 
earth, has been swallowed up bodily! 
Some of the cow punchers went down, too 
At the brink of the bluff the following num 
bers of the cattle pile up and back, in a horrid 
mass, secking to crowd back, but yet pushed 
on by the herd behind The remnant of the 
herd turns along the side of the bluff 


The remaining cowboys follow, pressing 
mn crowding oon stall spotrreinage urge tee thee 
heads of the punting cattle and seeking to 
turn them The head of the herd tionally 


swerves, it turns yvradually more and moore 


The cowboys are still in) front, shouting 
crowding, firing their revolwers across the 
faces of the cattle and urging them back and 
away from the bluffs The cattle turn now 
and traverse a circle A moment later and 
they round the same circle, their ranks now 
Closer together The circle grows smaller 
and smaller Phe mall is) begun Renin 


and round they go until they mo longer 
seek to break away, but stand, and clatter 
and shuffle, and pant Round and round 
the mill the cowboys ride, talking to the 
cattle now in proficient profanity, but doing 
nothing to startle the terrorized antmals 
inte a further flight Gradually the pans 
passes At length the cow puncher takes a 
chew of tobaceo and pulls up his prony 

Phe men who were at the head of the herd 
at the plaice where it went over the cut bank 
had no warning and me alternative The 
ponies leaped with the cattle nel all tewok 
their chances tovether at the foot of the bank 
a dozen feet mm height But here the ground 
was soft, and at was but a few steps te the 
water In ao meoment the river was fall of 
sStruyyling, frante creatures, all swimming 
for their lives, and all acting blindly except 
the cow punchers, whe retammed their grim 
energy, and had me thought of giving up 
their lives T bieese warm clear of the crush 
of cattle, and dropped down to a bar below 
Scattered) animals cane chrifting ceowo the 
strove ned tek the bieere as Chey Dial cheonne 

Many clad cattle thoeated prest the teat aml 
at the fooot of tine teanmk abe ' of dead and 


crippled omnes lav tangbed Not tall mrorniuny 
of course cotild the task of Tempering ane 
pulliny euit the cattle freon thre Water atv 
freon urtieler thre Decal began These cow 
puneher i ae ll i 1! y were aly tine 
back to tl prath 4 pelt nel , 
fenstecd the orcte gst) and their ceompeamneon 
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KISSING HILL SEES THE GERMANS 


Unquestionably Miss Magruder’s Perhaps the brightest of these 


best novel—a romance ot a New lively foreign letters from this 
York society girl —commences American girl abroad appears In 
in the Easter number. this special k-aster number. 
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FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS. 


ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 
Prospectus for 1898 with portrait 
of writers and 
reproductions of some of the 
illustrations that are to appear 
in the Journal in future numbers. 


$1.00 per Year 
10 cts. a Copy 


THE BACHELOR GIRL 


wil Ruth Ashmore gives a delight- 
‘e fully common-sense talk about 
this type of the girl of to-day, 
in the aster number. 
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